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ALBERT SAMMONS . 


With the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Dr. Maicolm Sargent 


Violin Concerto. Delius = - - DX 1160-2 
Automatic Couplings DX 8197-9 
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THE DELIUS SOCIETY 3: 


(under the auspices of the Columbia Graphophone Company, 
Limited) 

The Delius Society was originally formed as a private : 
organisation for recording the music of Frederick 
Delius. At the request of Sir Thomas Beecham, the 
President and Artistic Director, and the Committee 
of the Delius Society, Columbia took over the 
| entire control of the Society and published the First 
Volume in December 1934. 


VOLUME | contains : 
Paris ; Eventyr; Final Scene from Koanga ; 
Serenade from Hassan ; Love’s Philosophy ; To 
the Queen of my Heart. 


VOLUME II contains : all 
Sea Drift ; Over the Hills and Far Away; In a ~< 
Summer Garden ; Intermezzo from Fennimore \ 
and Gerda. ? 
VOLUME Ill contains: 


Appalachia ; Closing Scene from Hassan; La \ 
Calinda from Koanga ; Prelude to Irmelin. 








Ask your Columbia Dealer for full details and subscription rates, 


or write direct to the Secretary, the Delius Society, the B ; 


Columbia Graphophone Company Limited, Hayes, Middlesex. » “ TARDE pg 
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K 261 /2 


K 1009/12 


K 1091 /94 


K 226/28 


Arensky 


Variations on a theme of Tchaikovsky 
Op. 35a 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


Arnold Bax 


String Quartet in G Major, No. | 
The Griller String Quartet 


Arthur Bliss 


String Quartet in B Flat 
The Griller String Quartet 


Britten 


Variations on a theme of Frank Bridge 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 





M 569 


M 570 





New recordings 


Astra Desmond (Contralto) 
(Accompanied by Harold Craxton) 

From Rosy Bow'rs (Altisidora’s Song) 
From ‘Don Quixote '’ (Henry Purcell) 


Frederick Grinke (Violin Solo) 
(Accompanied by Ivor Newton) 


Perpetuum Mobile (Novacek) 
Nocturne (Lili Boulanger) 








M 557/9 


K 1052/6 


K 214/7 


X 272/6 


X229/232 
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Delius 


Sonata for Violin and Piano No. 3 
Albert Sammons and Kathleen Long 


Delius 


Second Book of Preludes 
Kathleen Long 


Dvorak 


Serenade in E for Strings 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


Miaskovsky 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra Op. “#3 
David Oistrakh 


Mozart 


Concerto for Piano in C Major (K 503) 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
and Kathleen Long 


Rachmaninoff 


Complete 24 Preludes 
Moura Lympany 


Ravel 


« Tzigane 
~ Ida Haendel with Ivor Newton 


Tchaikovsky 

Variations on a Rococo theme for 
Violincello and Orchestra 

Danya Shafran with the Leningrad 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Conductor A, €au'.) 
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MAGGIE TEYTE 
Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 


Ul 
Elégie. Gallet-Massenet.(’Cello obbligato 
by James Whitehead) - - - >DA 1847 


Obstination. Coppée-de Fontenailles - 
(Both sung in French) 


HEDDLE NASH 


with Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


The Flower Song. (‘Carmen’) Bizet 


All hail, thou Suelieg, (“‘ Faust’ ? C 3405 
Gounod . - 
“HUTCH” 
Sophisticated Lady - ~ *} BD 1087 


Till stars forget to Shine 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 
BAND nestled 


Conducted by Flight-Li rtin Boundy 
(By permission of the A.O.C. = yet 





Entry of the Boyards Cnaenentanaite B9387 
Bombasto. March - - 


REGINALD FOORT 
en his Giant Moller Concert Organ 


The Glockmaker’s Serenade) 


(Intermezzo) - - \ a 1086 
Fairy on the Clock . - -- 
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TOSCANINI 
and the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 


On the beautiful Blue Danube, 
Op. 314. Johann Strauss, Jr. *\DB 6171 


EUGENE ORMANDY 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1 in A 
Op. 11. Eneseo - ‘}pB 6130 


BOSTON PROMENADE 
ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
Arkansaw Traveler. Arr. Guion 


La Golondrina (The Swallow). } B 9388 
Serradell, trans. Findlay - 


SOLOMON 
Rhapsodie Gatien, Op. 79, No. 2 
C 3406 


Brahms - 


Intermezzo in B Flat Minor, Op. 117 
No. 2. Brahms - o 
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JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 


(Recorded at Coronation Ballroom, 
Bellevue Gardens, Manchester) 


I'll be seeing You - - . 
If you ever go to Ireland -}Bp 5855 
It’s love, love, Love - ° és 
Gace Wa” «6. (: Z} aD sese 


GLENN MILLER 
Sold American - - - 
Moon Love - - - 7}BD 5854 


ERIC WINSTONE 


Long Ago (and far ais - 


Time alone will Tell - “\ep 5857 
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BUDDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH 
and the Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 


I wish I were Twins’ - -} B9384 


How am I to Know ? 


SIDNEY BECHET 


and his New Orleans Feetwarmers 


I know that you Know - 
Baby, dh A et: B 9385 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Famous Orchestra 


Main Stem - ° . 
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AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT ENGLAND 


By JERONE PASTENE 


| cordially endorse the plea Corporal J. Pastene of the U.S. Army puts forward for a more 
representative selection of contemporary American music in the catalogues of our 
recording companies. I am surprised to hear that Mr. Pastene has detected a note of 
condescension in our attitude to American music, for I am entirely at a loss to under- 
stand how anybody in this country can dare to be condescending about music anywhere. 
I can only suggest that the recent advance of taste during the last twenty years has gone 
to people’s heads. My own impression of my fellow countrymen musically is that they 
have surrendered to almost completely uncritical enthusiasm. I hear over the wireless 
wild volumes of cheers and applause for quite commonplace performances of hackneyed 
music, and am often left with the impression that the audience is cheering and applauding 
itself rather than the players. I assure Mr. Pastene that as a nation we have just reached 
the —, of being astonished to find how much more we enjoy music than we ever supposed 
we could. 

I think this English condescension (and I write English with intention) is very often 
due to an attempt to cover up the shyness of ignorance. The practice of my profession 
is such a continuous reminder to me of my own ignorance that I long ago lost all shame 
about it, and am only too grateful to anybody who will tell me what I do not know. The 
little learning, however, which is so dangerous, besides making some people think they 
know more than they do is apt at the same time to make them snobbishly ashamed of not 
knowing. Hence this self-protective condescension with which they hope to cover what 
amounts to a faux pas. Mr. Pastene must believe me when I tell him that the Scots, the 
Irish, the Welsh not to mention Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans 
all suffer just as much as Americans from that peculiar gaucherie of English ignorance 
clutching at good manners and achieving only the effect of condescension. 

Anyway, the remedy for our ignorance of American music is to give us an opportunity 
of acquiring the records. Mr. Pastene’s quotation from Koussevitsky is of immense 
interest. I have thought for a long time that the next great period of creative music 
will be led by America, but my reasons for thinking this would involve more space than I 
can give this month. Compton MACKENZIE. 


And, for myself and any other Englishmen who agree with me, let me sandwich between 
Corporal Pastene’s interesting account of our short-comings and my co-Editor’s explanation 
of them a shy attempt to clutch at whatever good manners we still have and apologise for 
displaying our traditional ignorance and lack of education with an unmannerly air. 
We retain, of course, our right to be ignorant and uneducated if we so desire, ‘and we may 
plead that the chief cause of our gaucherie is our incurable youthfulness of outlook—a 
simple gaucherie of individuals as of the English race itself which, however, goes with a 
perhaps ingenuous readiness to welcome eagerly whatever America or Scotland is able to 
bring to us that will lighten our darkness. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





As an American music-critic and contributor 


aroused varied emotions in me. During the 
to the American Music Lover, it was almost with 


course of some ten years’ residence in Europe 





a sense of nostalgia that I noted the writing 
(and style) of my friend Harold Schonberg in 
the March edition of THz GramopHone. The 
initials H.C.S., along with those of P.H.R., 
were those I ‘ooked for first upon receiving 
each new issue of that publication, and it is only 
when I explain that two years have passed since 
they last appeared regularly in its pages that 
Tue GRAMOPHONE reader will understand how 
welcome a sight his article was. 

To H.C.S.’s excellent and comprehensive 
article, I should like to add a few thoughts of 
my own, the result of several months’ residence 
in your country, as well as pick up the invitation 
which he extended when he wrote, “ Perhaps 
GRAMOPHONE readers in America might 
co-operate in bringing this list up to date.” 

My first stations in England were such that 
it was not possible to mingle frequently with a 
musically literate group, but of late other moves 
have made this possible, with results that have 


—mostly in France—I came to know one type 
of Englishman—the internationalist and intel- 
lectual, of broad vision, accustomed to looking 
beyond the borders afd traditions of his own 
native land. Now, as a soldier, seeing for the 
first time the provincial life of the small towns 
and villages, I have been brought face to face 
with a condescension towards everything 
American which has both baffled and annoyed 
me. At the same time, analyzing the situation, 
I do not feel that this is due so much to any 
latent and fundamental ill-will on the part of 
any section of the people of Great Britain as it 
is to our own failure to sell ourselves to you. 
Nor, in this gigantic influx of Americans into 
your relatively small country, have we always 
shown our most favourable facets. Nor has 
this been helped by the cinema which, in 
portraying the most dramatic and unnatural 
side of American life, unquestionably presents 
a distorted and false picture to those of you 


who have seen our country only through our 
Ims. 

I know that for years there were all too many 
loud and vulgar tourists, both here and on the 
continent, whose actions and accent immed- 
iately stamped them as Americans. But these 
were, by and large, the nouveau riche, the parvenu, 
who were as much disowned by the well- 
educated American as they were shunned by 
the English. There was another, greater 
number, of which I was one, which was 
regularly mistaken for British because its mem- 
bers, in action and inflection, if not always 
accent, did not coincide with the pre-conceived 
English notion of what an American was, the 
English with perhaps unconscious and unin- 
tentional but none the less infuriating smugness 
assuming that no one who was soft-spoken could 
possibly be a citizen of the United States. 

Until the end of the “ roaring ’twenties,” 
ours was a nation experiencing a phenomenal 
growth and change which owns no parallel in 
the history of the world. There was, for most 
people, little time for any large-scale advance- 
ment of culture and art, although we have never 
been without our writers, poets, painters, and 
musicians since Revolutionary days. Our 
greatest colleges (the equivalent of your 
universities), such as Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton, rank equal in honour and prestige with your 
own Oxford and Cambridge. Indeed, it would 
be a rash man who would venture to pit your 
entire educational system against ours. I was 
amazed to find that the average English boy 
leaves school at 14, with no opportunity for 
further scholastic advancement, and that so 
few ever reach the ’varsity. Our boys do not 
leave their classrooms until 17, and a great per- 
centage of them continue on to colleges, with a 
fair proportion of the remainder spending some 
time in trade-schools. Our own New England, 
being the oldest part of our United States 
and consequently that section of the country 
which first reached cultural maturity, would 
startle the English with its reflection of the Old 
World tranquillity and poise. 

Our native music, it is true, is of recent 
development only, and Dr. Koussevitzky, in 
an article published in Life, our equivalent of 
the Illustrated London News, has given a mast 
satisfactory explanation of that phenomenon. 
He writes, ‘“‘ Creative music in America has 
grown up in a different way than it did in 
Europe. In music there is both creative and 
interpretative (what I call “ auxiliary”) art. 
European creative art appeared long before 
European interpretative art. The interpreter 
was the result of the creator. To illustrate: 
Beethoven created music which demanded 
virtuosi and great orchestras. Eventually these 
interpretative artists appeared, but only after 
the music which they were to interpret was 
already there. It was the same with Wagner. 
He created his operas—then had to hunt for 
and often himself train the singers, instru- 
mentalists, stage managers and producers to 
carry out his ideas. 

“In the United States things have been just 
the opposite. Interpretative art came first, 
creative art after. When American composers 
appeared on the musical scene, they found 
already perfected instruments with which to 
carry out their ideas. Never before in musical 
history have so many great instrumentalists 
congregated in one country as here in the 
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United States. The presence of these virtuosi 
as well as the greatest orchestras the world has 
ever known offers an unlimited opportunity for 
fulfilment to the American composer. It is the 
opportunity which has led to his proficient 
writing technique. 

“ Naturally, it has taken time for American 
composers to acquire their great technique and 
they have done so only in the past decade.” 

With the advent of the depression years, 
America experienced a need for something 
more satisfying than a persistent and unremit- 
ting search after riches, and the citizens of all 
social levels began a gradual absorption of cul- 
tural values which they had never before known. 

We had, of course, as Dr. Koussevitzky 
remarks, boasted of great symphony orchestras 
for many years (the Philharmonic-Symphony 
of New York is over 100 years old), but for all too 
long these were accessible only to the wealthy. 
The change in cultural outlook was due not a 
little to the democratic, levelling influence of the 
radio and the phonograph, and the change 
found its greatest effect upon the youth of our 
nation. Because they are in every way the most 
vivid—and obvious—Britain has noted amongst 
our soldiers, sailors, and marines the jitterbugs 
and their like, above all. The British people 
have not, because they are far less obtrusive, 
perceived the great number of us who care for 
other diversions. 

Condescension towards America, its music 
and musicians (remembering always that in 
this publication that is our prime concern) is 
due here, I think, mainly to the absence from 
British catalogues of almost all our great music 
and, also, to recording methods which do not 
quite suit British ears. Of the latter, little can be 
altered. As Lt. Schonberg suggested, our record- 
ings are designed for instruments which of 
themselves reinforce the bass tones, and on 
British amplifiers (and, more especially, British 
acoustic instruments), these recordings will of 
necessity sound a bit hard. This does not 
indicate, however, that our recordings are im- 
perfect—except on reproducers for which they 
were not primarily intended. On the average 
American phonograph of low-price design, 
British and many Continental recordings tend 
to sound overly thick in the bass, to the detri- 
ment of the upper register. This, of course, 
we can and do eliminate on our better instru- 
ments by manipulation of the bass control (a 
simple procedure where twin controls—bass 
and treble—are employed). To our ears, on 
our machines, recordings such as Stokowski’s 
performance of Firebird and Koussevitzky’s of 
Lieutenant Kiji sound well-nigh perfect. I do not 
propose to argue on behalf of the type of record- 
ing to be heard from Toscanini-N.B.C. (i.e., 
Eroica), where the hardness of tone is due 
entirely to unsatisfactory and inexcusable 
acoustics. The divergence of opinion over 
recorded orchestral tone may, however, be due 
to the fact that we have perhaps attuned our 
ears to a more brilliant orchestral tone than 
that which I hear from your orchestras. (I 
speak here of actual performance, not record- 
ings). This brilliance suits the larger, more 
angular contours of our country, as your milder 
tones suit your gentle, mellow countryside. 

The omissions in British catalogues, however, 
are less explainable ; these can and should be 
remedied. After a period when every composer 
seemed capable of writing only under the com- 
bined (if antipodal) shadows of Tchaikovsky 
and Wagner, there has now arisen a truly 
American school of composition, encouraged 
by such of our great conductors as Kousse- 
vitzky, Toscanini, Stock, and Monteux. Such 
opportunities as the Berkshire Institute of 
Music, offering our composers of to-day a chance 
to reach the writers of tomorrow, and operating 
in conjunction with the Berkshire Music 
Festival of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, on 
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its own private estate at Tanglewood, an ideal 
and idyllic setting which needs make no apology 
to Salzburg, Bayreuth, or Glyndebourne, have 
prompted our composers to write adventurous, 
new music, in the certainty that it would obtain 
a hearing and a consideration. 

I shall not concern myself here with the 
music of such men as MacDowell or Chadwick 
and those of the period they represent, but 
rather of our present-day school of writers. 

Lt. Schonberg remarked that ‘ It should be 


‘someone’s duty to acquaint the American 


recording companies with some of the excellent 
material in the British catalogues.” One can 
say the same thing of H.M.V.-Columbia and 
the American catalogues. In fact, as I recall 
our own listings, it seems to me that we have 
sponsored more American editions of British 
music than have British companies of American 
music. Let me for a moment review those 
recordings of English music which immediately 
come to mind: of Vaughan Williams, there are 
American pressings of Greensleeves, the Fourth 
Symphony and the London Symphony (this last in 
two recordings, one on our Decca label by Sir 
Henry Wood, Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and the 
other a new recording by an American orchestra). 
Walton is represented not only in an American 
Decca pressing of the Viola Concerto, but also 
by the only existing recording of his Violin 
Concerto, and this sponsored by an American 
company and recorded with an American 
orchestra! And despite the fact that Elgar 
does not enjoy as wide a popularity in our 
country as other British composers (because he 
is so typically English—late Victorian but not 
international), our catalogues none the less 
include the Boult recording of the Introduction 
and Allegro for Strings, the ubiquitous Pomp and 
Circumstance Marches in myriad recordings, the 
Violin Concerto, and two versions of the Enigma 
Variations. The Society Albums of Bax, Delius, 
and Purcell have all been released in America 
by Columbia, which has also issued the com- 
plete Messiah in the Beecham performance. 
(Admitting that Handel was not strictly 
English, I think his long residence in England 
merits his inclusion here. Of course, all his 
other works which are on records have obtained 
American release.) Peter Warlock is repre- 
sented by several works. I regret that his 
output was so small, for his was a considerable 
talent. Other releases include Lambert’s The 
Rio Grande, the Beecham Suites from Handelian 
operas, Sir Henry Wood’s Fantasia on British 
Sea Songs, and the light compositions of Eric 
Coates, notably his London and London Again 
Suites, both of which have a considerable follow- 
ing among record collectors in the States. (I 
need not remind THE GRAMOPHONE readers 
what Harry James did to his Sleepy Lagoon /) 

Per contra those major American works which 
have reached records are, in the main, con- 
spicuous by their absence from British catalo- 
gues. I do note the existence in the H.M.V. list 
of Harris’ Symphony No. 3, which Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky has strongly championed, and Cop- 
land’s Fl Salon Mexico, but these appear to be 
both the beginning and the end of a British list 
of modern American music. And in connection 
with Harris’ music, it must be said that it is 
representative only of one facet of the present- 
day American composer, as will be inferred by 
the comment of Mr. Rudy Elie, Jr., Music 
Editor of The Boston Herald, who spoke of dis- 
liking the newest composition of young Lukas 
Foss, “especially for its indications of the 
Wide-Open-Spaces cult of American composers 
of which Roy Harris is a prophet.” 

There is, for instance, absolutely nothing of 
Samuel Barber in English catalogues. Yet the 
American listings offer his Adagio for Strings, an 
exquisite, contemplative movement (originally 
from a string quartet) which Toscanini-N.B.C. 
have recorded on a single 12-inch disc. There 


force. 
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is no sign of his Essay for Orchestra, a work of 
great imagination and power, in which unfet- 
tered, genuine melody contains also a challeng- 
ing note which achieves lofty peaks and avoids 
the overly-romantic. This has been recorded 
by Ormandy-Philadelphia, also on one 12-inch 
disc. May, 1944, saw the release of The School 
for Scandal Overture. In reviewing this disc, 
performed by the Janssen Symphony Orchestra 
of Los Angeles under Werner Janssen, Peter 
Hugh Reed wrote in the American Music Lover, 
“Barber . . . won his first prize with this 
bright, satirical take-off on a ‘comedy of 
manners’ in 1932. As a composer, Barber is 
regarded by some of his colleagues as a con- 
servative, but one suspects that he has more of 
the ‘ heart-element’ in his music than many 
of his contemporaries. Since his previous 
recorded compositions have proved consistently 
diverting in repetition, one can only hope that 
one of his larger works, like the Symphony in 
One Movement or the Violin Concerto, will be 
recorded in the near future.” I would per- 
sonally add to these two suggestions his new 
Symphony No. 2, known as the Air Force Symphony 
because it was commissioned by the Army Air 
Forces, in whose ranks Samuel Barber now 
serves as a Corporal, and not, because he 
attempted to infuse into the music anything 
suggestive of the mechanics of flight or combat. 

English catalogues should contain at least 
one major work of William Schuman, whose 
new Symphony for Strings I find described by Mr. 
Elie (in a review of the past season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra) as “‘a composition of 
great character, with fine, plastic writing for 
strings, a certain nobility of spirit and a lovely, 
fresh melodic quality.” I note the recent 
English release of Aaron Copland’s El Salon 
Mexico in the H.M.V. General Catalogue ; 
this is not an important score, despite its melodic 
appeal and amusing moments, and certainly 
nothing (in view of its Spanish accents) on 
which to form any basis for an understanding 
of American compositions. Much more signifi- 
cant would be Copland’s Music for the Theatre, 
for a chamber orchestra of 24 players. Written 
during his Paris sojourn in the middle nineteen- 
twenties, it does not typify his present style, 
but it is a better work than his Mexican tour de 
It has been recorded for Victor by, I 
believe, the Eastman-Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr. Howard Hanson. An 
even better choice would be his as yet un- 
recorded Billy the Kid Ballet Suite, or his music 
to the film Our Town, from which an orchestral 
suite has been drawn. 

Walter Piston is another of our leading 
composers. His light and perhaps not typical 
The Incredible Flutist Ballet Suite has been 
recorded by Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra, for whom it was com- 
missioned. Other of his works are also included 
in the current Victor catalogue, and certain of 
these should eventually reach English collectors. 

Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman- 
Rochester School of Music, and conductor of 
the orchestra of that organisation, has recorded 
his own Second Symphony, subtitled Romantic—a 
work in which I find traces of Mahler and his . 
period. This work is typical of Hanson: con- 
servative, with a romanticism that is full-blown 


‘and at times excessive, but yet a writer of charm 


and polish. I note that Mr. Elie, reviewing his 
latest and Fourth Symphony, describes this com- 
position in a way that suggests that Dr. Hanson 
has not altered the style or thought evidenced 
in the Second. 

Yet another important American composer 
is N‘colai Berezowsky, member of the Curtis 
String Quartet. Several of his works have 
reached records, among them a Quartet. Mr. 
Elie says of his new Fourth Symphony, which I 
have not heard (his Second impressed me 
deeply), ‘‘Its appeal was immediate, its 
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melodic contours gracious, and its technic 
sound secure. That is, the composer never dis- 
played his orchestral command at the expense 
of his musical ideas ; he gave us music, not a 
lesson in laying one musical brick atop another.” 


Mr. Elie’s article, sent me from home and 
evoking moving memories of many Boston 
Symphony concerts, spoke most highly of the 
Jeremiah Symphony of Leonard Bernstein, des- 
cribing it as “* perhaps the only new composition 
which could be called wholly honest, wholly 


‘ unpretentious, and wholly beautiful. Mr. 


Bernstein was writing music for the musical 
public and not for the connoisseurs. He was 
expressing himself, first of all, but he sought 
recognition from the people, not from other 
composers. And it is this last thing, this haunt- 
ing fear present-day composers have of the 
sneers of intellectual snobberies of other com- 
posers, that results in the horrible ‘ cleverness ’ 
and remoteness that plague contemporary 
music.”” Leonard Bernstein, who is in his 
middle twenties, has had a remarkable musical 
history. A student of music at Harvard Univer- 
sity, he attracted the attention of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky in the conducting classes which the 
Boston conductor held at the Berkshire Institute 
in Tanglewood. The close acquaintance and 
friendship established there with leading com- 
posers, notably Hindemith and Copland, no 
doubt matured him, but did not alter his own 
personal creative line. After only one or two 
seasons of study with the Boston conductor, he 
was appointed one of the conductors of the 
Berkshire Institute Orchestra (a student group, 
and not the Boston Symphony, which also plays 
at Tanglewood). Last year, he was selected by 
Artur Rodzinski to become Assistant Conductor 
of the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, and, when illness simultaneously 
prevented both Walter and Rodzinski from con- 
ducting a Sunday concert that was to be broad- 
cast over a world-wide network, he stepped into 
the breach, and although he had not conducted 
the orchestra in public before and had, I 
believe, taken no part in the rehearsals, he led 
the scheduled programme with an aplomb and 
a fire which elicited “‘ rave’ notices from all 
critics. I have known Leonard Bernstein since 
he was a student at Boston Latin School and 
Harvard and I have never faltered in my 
conviction that he possesses a remarkable 
strain of genius. His Jeremiah Symphony, which I 
regret that the exigencies of Army life pre- 
vented me from hearing, has apparently cor- 
roborated this conviction. His Clarinet Sonata 
has been recorded by a small record company 
in the United States, and has attracted some 
atiention. I recall that Pet_r Reed spoke well 
of it, but was even more gracious in his praise 
of a short piece included in the same album, 
written as a tribute to Mme. Koussevitzky which 
I believe is titled In Memoriam. 


Such, in brief, are the composers which hold 
the future of American music in their hands, 
where it rests securely, and such are the works 
which have to date reached records. That 
many of these demand a place in British cata- 
logues, I have no doubt. Certainly, no Briton 
can have cause or permission for any form of 
condescension for American music and Ameri- 
can culture until the full extent of this music— 
and other contemporary American art-forms— 
are completely familiar to him. I hope that the 
English gramophone industry will not be too 
tardy in bringing forth several of these record- 
ings, and I trust that THE GRAMOPHONE will 
fill its usual role of pioneer in supporting my 
plea that England be given a fair chance to 
hear the works of her comrades-in-arms. 


Gershwin, Elgar—and Others 
I must confess that a letter by Sub-Lieut. 
Culshaw (June) has irked me no end. Mr. 
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Culshaw writes that during a recent trip to 
America he found little of Elgar in our cata- 
logues, and continues, ‘‘ Columbia in America 
have only ‘Pomps’ one and four, and 
‘ Sospiri ’ against thirteen items in the Columbia 
English catalogue.”” Thus, with one sentence, 
does he dismiss the entire American picture of 
Elgar recordings. Is Mr. Culshaw unaware of 
the fact that we also boast the Victor catalogue? 
Here he would have found many items, most 
of which I mentioned in my notes. ‘“‘ Indeed,” 
he writes, ‘‘ I was told that there was little or 
no demand for Elgar...” True; I think 
there is something just a little too Victorian- 
British, too Imperialistic-Empire, for most 
Americans to find an understanding and com- 
patible strain in it. Not so with many of your 
other composers, such as Walton, Warlock, 
Delius, Coates, who are warmly appreciated in 
our land. At the same time, he writes, a record 
shop recommended to him the Gershwin 
Concerto in F, as “the greatest piece of 
American music ever written.”” Mr. Culshaw 
observed that, having bought and studied that 
work, he found it left him quite cold. .I do not 
wonder. If Sub-Lieut. Culshaw attempted for 
a moment to find the culmination of American 
music and art in that concerto, he must (if he is 
—as I believe him to be—an intelligent and 
musically sensitive man) of necessity come to 
the conclusion that America has not yet pro- 
duced music of lasting importance. 
Gershwin’s Concerto is no doubt the finest 
work for the concert-stage which he has left 
us, but that is all. It is the crowning jewel of a 
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highly-touted style of music which has now 
come vieux jeu. As a reminder of the hectic 
period of the nineteen-twenties as it was lived 
in New York, this work is perfect, and as such, 
its jazz content has significance. However, 
America has outlived that era, and since then, 
as I have written, it has broadened and deep- 
ened, and from its composers has come music 
which need bow, I believe, to the present works 
of no other nation. I do not mean this to be 
construed as ‘‘ waving the flag” ; I should be 
the first to acclaim with equal fervour the music 
of Walton, Vaughan Williams, Sibelius, 
Prokofiev or Shostakovich, I mean that 
America, too, has come into its own. 

Mr. Culshaw, however, could not know this, 
especially from acquaintance with only the 
Gershwin Concerto as representative of all 
American music. I should find great pleasure 
in introducing him to (as selected examples) 
these works: Harris Symphony No. 3, Barber 
Essay jor Orchestra and Adagio for Strings, 
Schuman Symphony for Strings, and Piston 
** The Incredible Flutist.”” With the exception 
of the Symphony for Strings, all these works 
are in the American Victor list, one in the 
H.M.V. Gershwin is no more representative 
of more than a small portion of American 
music (and a very small one at that) than is 
Eric Coates representative of all English music. 
Until Britishers com> to know these American 
composers of whom I speak, I think it might 
be more politic if they would reserve their 
opinion of the worth of our music and preserve 
an open mind. 





Notes from my Diary 


RECORDING 





OF ACTUAL 


PERFORMANCES 


By F. W. 


| CROSSED the Channel in March 1902 
bound for Milan, where, as related pre- 
viously, I recorded Caruso. The next stop 
was Rome, and instead of setting up our 
recording apparatus in a mere hotel we 
were directed to the Palace of the Vatican. 
Selecting a great salon with walls covered 
with Titians, Raphaels and Tintorettos, we 
mounted our grimy machine right in the 
middle of the floor, attached three trumpets 
or collecting horns, and waited. William 
Michaelis, through his friend Capitano 
Pecci of the Swiss Bodyguard, the Pope’s 
nephew, had involved himself in a tangle of 
complicated wire-pulling, the result of 
which was the acquisition of records of the 
famous Sistina Capella (private choir of the 
Pope dating back to the fourth century) 
and perhaps the voice of The Pope (Leo 
XIII) himself. The Sistina Choir then 
consisted of thirty-two choral chaplains who 
sang at the services officiated over by the 
Pope. It was noted for preserving the 
music of Palestrina and for the beauty of the 
singing, due to the male sopranos, which 
dispensed with boy sopranos, thus adding 
solidity to the singing. The practice of 
obtaining male sopranos for the choir was 
discontinued after Leo XIII, and those who 
formed our choir were simply carefully 
selected males with natural soprano and 
alto voices. Well, the choir arrived and 
made record after record. I particularly 
remember their rosy-cheeked conductor 
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and solo soprano, Professor Moreschi, whom 
I then judged to be about sixty but who 
was amazingly fresh and youthful and 
boasted of a large family, which greatly 
interested me. I also remember the haunt- 
ing beauty of the ageless Gregorian Chants 
as they were perfectly intoned in those 
surroundings. My brother Will and I 
worked fast and furiously, packing the 
waxes as quickly as they were recorded. 
Suddenly a short circuit from the battery 
ignited the cotton wool used in packing. A 
flame shot up, and over and above the 
hysterical cries of the panic-stricken chori- 
sters one heard the laments of the male 
sopranos. They rushed for the door, where 
I saw them jam. My brother and I and the 
two brothers Michaelis used our overcoats 
to beat down the flames, and we worked 
desperately. William Michaelis thoughtfully 
pulled the cases of completed and packed 
** masters’ out of harm’s way. We all 
received burns and scars, and the equip- 
ment was hopelessly damaged, but the 
records were saved, and no very great 
damage was done to the salon or master- 
pieces. The ‘‘ pompieri ” (fire department) 
appeared with hose and axe in hand and 
seemed grieved that we had mastered the 
flames without their aid. Those records are 
in the Historic Catalogue. Reuter cabled 
the incident over the world, featuring two 
Americans involved in the “ destruction of 
the Vatican by fire.” 
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The Michaelis were restless brothers, and 
Alfred especially was always hatching 
grandiose schemes which were years ahead 
of the technical possibilities of recording. 
He was anxious to record an opera during 
the performance in La Scala, and by dint 
of much bribery a recording outfit was 
secretly smuggled in and set up in a stage 
box behind a screen, ready for the following 
night’s performance. So far, so good ; but 
the packing cases were left in the corridor, 
and during the evening the Managing 
Director of La Scala, passing through the 
dark passages, stumbled over these and 
severely hurt himself. In the hue and cry 
that followed we succeeded hastily in 
removing the equipment without being 
apprehended, but our dreams of recording 
a La Scala performance ended in failure. 

Idealists have always clamoured for 
records made during actual performances, 
using the argument that only before an 
audience do artists rise to their greatest. I 
need not mention the many arguments 
against it. 

The dream of recording during an actual 
opera performance started in Milan in 1902 
and reached its apex with the possibilities 
opened up by the microphone in 1925. 
The two big companies competed for 
the privilege of recording the performances 
in opera houses such as La Scala, Covent 
Garden, the Staatsoper of Berlin and 
Vienna and the New York Metropolitan, 
to name but a few. We opened up negoti- 
ations with Signor Scandiani of La Scala ; 
Colonel Blois of Covent Garden, M. Rouge 
of the Opera and Gatti Casazza of the 
Metropolitan, each in turn. Great and 
lengthy documents were drawn up to cover 
the royalties which opera managers dreamed 
would accrue when records of their opera 
productions would be available to the 
world. For the chronic losses of their 
ventures, which were the nightmare 
of their lives, gramophone records were 
welcomed as a cure. Having come to an 
agreement for recording during a per- 
formance with the opera house manage- 
ment, tedious negotiations had then to take 
place with each and every artist, the chorus 
and the orchestra taking part. This type of 
recording particularly lends itself to hold- 
ups at the pistol point. Disgruntled, dis- 
satisfied and “clever” artists find it 
difficult to resist such a _heaven-sent 
opportunity to avenge their grievances. A 
form “giving their permission to be 
recorded,” and the fee to be paid, had to be 
signed before the work could be carried out. 
Further, if the opera was of recent years and 
still in copyright, the consent of the owners 
had also to be obtained. The artists 
involved had to be those already under 
contract to my Company or free from 
obligations to competitors. The conductor 
would have to be friendly, as his sympathe- 
tic help was of paramount importance. 
When, finally, all these details were arranged 
we would be assigned a small room near 
the stage in which to set up a pair of record- 
ing machines and control panels. One 
machine would be revolving and receiving 
the sound, while the other was being loaded 
up. The actual recording would be in 
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charge of a chief operator. In close touch 
with him by telephone would be a “ con- 
troller,” usually a good musician, seated 
before a switch-board ; spread out before 
him was a score of the opera, in which 
“cuts”? and probable time duration of 
records were marked off. The opera’s 
conductor, with pre-arranged signals, would 
indicate to the “ controller” by a buzzer 
the “get ready’ and the “start” of the 
Overture and each Act. That was all we 
required of him ; the “ controller”? did the 


rest. This consisted of following the score . 


Bruno Walter in The Green Room 


to advise the “‘ operator ”’ of the loud and 
soft spots, to warn him to increase or 
decrease the amplification. Especially had 
he to be alert for sudden forte timpani 
attacks, as these would have a fatal effect on 
the sound track—the effect would be that 
the blow would traverse three of four sound 
tracks and could not be reproduced by a 
pick-up. The way to deal with these 
“* whacks ’’ was to cut off the lower fre- 
quencies. Three microphones equispaced 
between the columns of the proscenium 
would be placed in the footlights, hidden 
from the view of the audience. A difficult 
situation arose when a solo voice was back 
scene or off stage. For instance, in the first 
Act of Othello the tenor sings his entrance 
aria from the deck of a ship, far from the 
microphone. When we attempted this 
recording the artist was Zenatello, and 
before the show started I asked him to 
go slightly nearer the centre and direct his 
head to the microphone. But when the 
moment arrived he most accommodatingly 
dismounted from the poop deck of his ship 
and stood directly over the microphone and 
then burst out with his “ Esultate ! ’orgoglio 
musulmano sepolto é in mar”. He had 
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exceeded my wishes, and I had to face an 
infuriated Colonel Blois, who said I had 
messed up his production, and threatened 
to throw us bag and baggage out of the 
opera house. On another occasion, after 
tedious bargaining and planning we were 
set to record the complete La Bohéme when 
the “Mimi,” thinking to take every 
advantage of this heaven-sent opportu- 
nity, demanded at the eleventh hour a 
fantastic fee, to which we had to accede. In 
a similar way we were held up by a con- 
ductor at the moment of beginning, as he 
said he would not conduct unless we 
removed our microphones. 

There was the complete recording of a 
Flagstad and Melchior performance of 
Tristan and Isolda comprising fifty 12 in. 
records. They were full of wonderful 
moments as well as blemishes, principally 
stage noises and the whisperings of the 
prompter and coughs in the audience. 
When I played the records for the artists 
they were inclined to pass them; but 
Melchior decided that his voicé in places 
was under-recorded, especially in those big 
** A’s”? about which he was so proud and 
sensitive. A lot of money was spent in these 
efforts, and the successful results are today 
represented by a few records of a Covent 
Garden performance of Boris with Chaliapin 
on July 4th, 1928; the record is ‘* Prayer 
and Death of Boris,” Act 4 (DB 3464). 
From this, one senses something of the thrill 
of the great Chaliapin, but one also notices 
that the pace is slower than would be the 
case with a studio recording of the same 
title. The Melba “ Farewell” records are 
an example of successful recording during 
an actual performance, but as they were an 
historical snap-shot it was not necessary to 
apologise for blemishes that would other- 
wise not be tolerated in a standard musical 
record. 

Recording during concerts has given a 
far higher percentage of successes, but I 
have to report two conspicuous failures. 
One was a fine set of records of the Requiem 
Mass (Mozart) with Elizabeth Schumann, 
under Bruno Walter, which the conductor 
would not accept because of faulty horn 
entries. The other was a splendid per- 
formance of The Dream of Gerontius during 
a Three Choirs Festival in Worcester 
Cathedral, which was spoilt by the coughing 
of the audience, and especially one chatter- 
box of a gossip who, during an unexpected 
pause, continued a dissertation about a 
bargain in camisoles she had picked up. 
Surprisingly successful on the other hand 
was Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde and the 
great Ninth Symphony, both recorded 
during concerts in Vienna with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Bruno Walter. 

The other afternoon (Monday, May 
15th) I tuned in to the Home Forces 
programme and spent an hour of sheer 
delight listening to the great Mahler 
Ninth Symphony and recalling the scene 
and events leading up to the recording of 
the records just played. I started these 
notes as a letter to the B.B.C. expressing 
pleasure and gratitude. I wanted to pay 
tribute to their technical staff for the flaw- 
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IDEALISM? 
YES!—and WHY NOT? 


This business of Rimingtons exists for and by the sale of gramo- 
phones, radio-gramophones, records, music scores and other publica- 
tions of musical interest. The impact of war has affected the supply 
of these things, but not their nature as far as we are concerned. 
Their nature is Music. The supernal, the ineffable, in sound. 


What happiness there is for the buyer and seller of Music! 


Music as Rimingtons sell it is not a passing thing. It is not 
for an hour or two in a concert hall. It is for repeated joy. A record 
when played with thoughtful care, will give and go on giving. A 
score, too, is a perpetual delight. And in union—record and score 
—the Music never fails to unfold more and yet more for the attentive 
ear and eye and for the sensitive spirit. 


I speak, of course, of true Music; which reaches to the loftiest 
heights and the profoundest depths. Bach’s B minor “ Sanctus ” 
and “ Crucifixus.’”’ Beethoven’s “ Eroica’”’ and Sonata, Opus III. 
Mozart’s “‘ Jupiter’? and G minor symphonies. The Seventh of 
Sibelius. The great polyphony—English, Flemish, Italian, Spanish— 
of the sixteenth century. 


But everyone—at least everyone who thinks of Music as we do 
here—can at once call to mind many works whose sublimity is 
approached with grateful humility. Truly the world has so rich 
a store of Music that providentially man need never lose sight of 


goodness and rightness and beauty. 
FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD. 
42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 GERRARD 1171 
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ALBERT SAMMONS 


and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Dr. Malcoim Sargent 
DX 1160-2 


Violin Concerto. 
Automatic 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 


Liebestraum. Liszt - - - 
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MONTE REY 


The echo of aSerenade - - - 
You belong to my Heart - - 


SANDY MacPHERSON 
at B.B.C. Theatre Organ 
The Oak and the Rose (An English Fantasy) 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
(featuring Harry Brooker on the Electric Hawaiian Guitar) 
Hawaiian Memories (No. 5)— 
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FRANK SINATRA 


with Harry James and his Orchestra 


From the bottom of my anal - 
Here comes the Night - - - 


CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


San Fernando Valley - - - 
Would you like to swing on a Star - 


Vil be seeing You- - - - 
” Time alone will Tell - - - 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


I'll be seeing You- - - - 
Take the “A” Train - - - 


Reconciliation; StarEyes- - - - 
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fess linking together of the twenty sides in a 
continuous performance, and give praise to 
their Programme Planning department for 
courage in assigning space and time to so 
serious and unknown a work. They can 
sympathise with me when over five years ago 
I put forward the suggestion that the 
Gramophone Company should record the 
complete symphony at a performance in the 
old Musikverein to be held on Sunday 
morning, January 16th, 1938. That Bruno 
Walter, the direct link with Mahler, 
would be the conductor, and that there 
would be five rehearsals during which 
our engineers could make their tests and 
experiments in ‘“‘ mike ” positions were argu- 
ments that clinched the decision. Another 
argument was that the work was difficult 
and could never be economically recorded 
in a studio, as it required many rehearsals 
and a big orchestra. For the same reason it 
rarely made its appearance in a concert 
programme ; so this opportunity of using 
Mahler’s own orchestra and his pupil as 
conductor was historic and not to be 
missed. So on that cold, grey morning of 
January 16th, 1938, we set out to record 
what amounted to being the Swan Song of 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
their old conductor Bruno Walter ; because 
from then on until the Germans overran 
Austria two months later political up- 
heavals absorbed all social life and made 
music-making impossible. In fact all the 
orchestra leaders like Dr. Arnold Rosé, 
Professors Bauxbaum, Berghauser, Stark- 
mann, and Anton Weiss disappeared from 
the scene shortly after this concert, and the 
next time I saw them was in Paris or 
London. As I watched the crowd of Mahler 
music-lovers filing into the hall (over 2,000 
of them) I thought how their shabby 
respectability contrasted with the elegant 
and rich audiences of the old Franz Joseph 
days. Present also were the high officers of 
the State, including Chancellor Schuschnigg, 
who after the concert congratulated Walter 
and the orchestra on their performance. In 
the Green Room I made this photograph 
of Bruno Walter just before he stepped on to 
the platform. He is leaning against an old 
Boésendorfer piano and on the walls are 
signed photographs of many great artists 
including Brahms and Pablo Casals, the 
latter one of the patrons of the old Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and responsible for 
raising big funds that carried them over 
trying periods of post-war depression. 

Over one hundred players filled the tiers 
of the stage, and I took my place in the top 
corner amongst the timpani, facing the 
conductor. Through me passed the con- 
ductor’s signal to the engineers for the start 
of each movement of the work. That was 
their cue to drop the cutter on to the 
revolving wax disc. | Two recording 
machines, each in charge of an engineer, 
were used alternately ; while one was 
recording the other was being loaded with 
wax and was ready to take up the thread 
as number one record was finishing. A 
switchboard control box was in charge of 
the senior engineer, Charlie Gregory, who 
was advised by a musician who followed the 
performance with a full score and indicated 
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the “‘traps”’ that had to be avoided, 
such as sudden forte timpani blows or 
extreme pianissimos or fortissimos ; also when 
at the end of a movement the current had 
to be closed off before the applause began. 
The well-filled hall toned down the reson- 
ance of this great orchestra to a rounded 
out sound of rich mass and depth, yet with- 
out dissipating the higher frequencies of the 
instruments. 

A few weeks after this Walter turned up, 
a bewildered refugee, in Paris, where I met 
him to play over and obtain his approval of 
the twenty records recorded that Sunday. 
So delighted was he with the results that his 
usually sober face brightened up con- 
siderably. At lunch he told me the story of 
his long friendship with Mahler as assistant 
and sub-conductor of the Vienna Hof Opera 
from 1901 to 1907, one of the most glorious 
pages of its history. When the great man 
resigned, Walter was appointed Co-Director 
with Franz Schalk. Walter studied with the 
master all his compositions and discussed 
with him his aims and ambitions. Indeed 
the Ninth Symphony is dedicated to Walter, 
who with the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra gave its first performance a year after 
Mahler’s death. 

I classify as of equal artistic and historic 
importance the very fine records of Mahler’s 
greatest work, Das Lied von der Erde, made 
in May 1936 at a concert arranged in 
Vienna to commemorate the composer’s 
death (May 18th, 1911). Again the 
orchestra was Mahler’s own Vienna Phil- 
harmonic and his disciple and pupil Bruno 
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Walter the conductor. Particularly fortu- 
nate was the selection of the tenor Charles 
Kullmann and the mezzo-soprano Kerstin 
Thorborg to take the important vocal parts 
in this work. Their fresh young voices are a 
joy to listen to, and easily surmount the 
difficulties of this exacting music. 

Some of the biggest sellers in the late 
twent‘es were a series of records recorded 
with the Royal Choral Society, eight 
hundred strong, during their regular 
concert performance of The Messiah. I sat 
on the podium at the feet of Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, operating the signals to the record- 
ing studio in a remote part of the building. 
When the Doctor raised his arms to bring 
the choristers to their feet I signalled “ get 
ready ” and when quiet was restored “let 
down the cutting stylus.’ I remember 
especially what fine records were “ Behold 
the Lamb of God,” “‘ Glory to God” and 
the “‘ Hallelujah Chorus.” For many years 
the Royal Choral Society enjoyed handsome 
royalty earnings that tided them over many 
a lean year. 

We thought that at last we had hit on the 
ideal way of recording the vibrant Tos- 
canini ; that is, during his concert perform- 
ances. Many hundred records have been 
made in this way, a few of them success- 
fully issued. The pitfalls were his singing 
along with the violoncelli, insistence on 
timpani going all out, and extreme pianis- 
simos and fortissimos. But one must admit 
that such records are vivid and intense. An 
audience seems to give him an added 
inspiration. 4 
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Albert Sammons (violin), Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sargent) : 
Violin Concerto (Delius). Columbia 
DX1 160-2 (12 ins., 19s. 10$d.). Auto., 
DX8197-9. Score (full, and piano) 
Augener. 

The concerto dates from 1916; it was 
written at Grez-sur-Loing. I believe 
Sammons first played it, a year or two 
later. It is in one movement, with clear 
divisions into four sections, of which the 
second is a slower one, and the third a 
recapitulation of No. 1, with differences. 
The finale is a dance, lightly linked to No. 
1; a coda finishes the sweet work, which 
shows French influence in spots (e.g. end 
of side 1). There is no drama, formal or 
informal ; just Delius at his romantic best, 
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now impulsive in his winning fashion, now 
dreaming inimitably. I find it delicious on 
this August day of hard-won perfect 
summer joy, free even from the siren. 

The four semiquavers in the first theme 
(bar 4 of the work) seem to set the picture: 
just the panache that’ seems to define Delius’ 
Frenchified touch in this piece: perhaps 
** cosmopolitan ”’ is the better word ; it is 
pretty but not weak. There is, too, a bold, 
even heroic air in the opening. Here is no 
fierce fermentation: rather, a landscape 
without figures, wherein the elements are 
the moving force, among Nature’s per- 
manences, the trees, the river, the hills. 

The way of it is, broadly, thus : two bars 
of introduction (if you like to count these, 
you can easily measure the two subjects 
that follow): first one in 4-time, for six 
bars, second in Delius’s favourite 12/8 lilt, 
with violin and wood-wind. The second 
idea is not strongly separated from the 
first. The brass outburst early on side 2 
may be regarded as a bridge to the second, 
slower section, which has two themes, to a 
muted string accompaniment: the first 
beginning (in 6-time) just before the middle 
of side 2, and the other on side 3, in 4-time 
(I have to work without the score, unfor- 
tunately). The tiny syncopation in No. 2 
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touches up the rhythm just sufficiently to 
serve a happy purpose without flippancy. 

I see that Heseltine noted this figure as 
coming in two of the North Country Sketches, 
and in A Poem of Life and: Love, “ having 
made its first appearance in the setting of 
Fiona Macleod’s Hy Brasil, with the atmo- 
sphere and emotion of which it is obviously 
associated.”” He did not mention which 
two of the Sketches; the figure is found in 
both No. 3 and No. 4. 

In the middle of side 3, on a fiddle 
cadenza, over a horn note, we move to the 
return of the first material, in different 
form—still developing or, rather, musing 
among the woodlands (no two trees are 
alike). On side 4 we have rather more 
vigorous breezes, coming to a climax of 
exhilaration with the brass passage. 

Side 5 brings the allegretto dance, in 
Delius’s inescapable 12/8 time. Com- 
bination and some development of earlier 
matter takes place: a particularly natty 
effect this, interlacing with the sedately 
bright dance, one of those little Puritan- 
maid-dancing subjects that Delius endear- 
ingly invents. On the last side the evening 
calm brings some of the familiar, never- 
tiring wood-wind ecstasies, amidst which 
the fiddle winds: or, if you like, above 
which it floats like a dove, murmuring the 
opening melody for a parting benediction. 

Forgetting the classical concerto and the 
nineteenth-century French types, we can 
sink back into the cosy rhapsodising of the 
violin, which, without seeking to dominate, 
quietly takes the whole provenance of the 
work as its own. After many years one 
comes to think that Delius, in his apparently 
unsymphonic way, unskilled in the sonata 
of “development,” could never go far 
wrong so long as he had an orchestra at 
his imagination’s call; and when he also 
has the fiddle, his cup is full. Ours, too, in 
this thoroughly sympathetic performance 
and recording, which even those who do 
not love fibre may like to try thus: I think 
it produces more of the ethos of Delius’s 
affectionate tenderness than steel. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Tosca- 
nini) : On the Beautiful Blue 
Danube, Op. 314 (J. Strauss, Jr.). 
H.M.V. DB6171 (12 in., gs. 11d.). 

The early crescendo alone is worth the 
money. I don’t think the Viennese lilt is 
attempted: certainly there is little sign of 
it. Toscanini plays the waltz pretty plainly, 
but with those delightful clean edges and 
unanimous accents that we so rarely get in 
native recordings. So you have to decide 
whether the general life of the piece is good 
enough for you, apart from the special 
lilt-life which is not here. The diversity of 
craftsmanly attack always pleases the 
musician, of course, and in more matters 
than a lilt, is apt to make him rather 
indifferent to other considerations. The 

pace at the end of side 1 is faster than I 

like; but I do not set up as a judge. 

Toscanini always has the little more that 

most others haven’t got; or rather, he 

gets it out of the players: and it’s not just 
discipline alone, or fear of the great man. 

Some of our flashier conductors ought to 
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go to school with him, or retire to an 
anchorite’s cave, burn their magic book of 
Tchike, and meditate for a few years. 
Frankly, a lot of the work we have to listen 
to to-day isn’t good enough, my friends. 
Even in How to Shape a Coda this disc holds 
a lesson worth gold to any player of any 
instrument (to singers, too). 

I quote a few lines of information about’ 
the piece new to me, from our American 
editor-friend, Peter Reed: “‘ It was Johann 
Herbeck, choirmaster of the Viennese 
Men’s Choral Association, who commis- 
sioned Johann Strauss to write the Blue 
Danube. WHerbeck gave the music its first 
performance in a monster concert with all 
the choral societies of Vienna united, 
comprising about 1,200 men. This was in 
1867, the year after Austria had suffered a 
bad defeat in a war with Prussia. The 
poem to which the music was sung was by 
a poet of the Men’s Choral Association, 
Joseph Weyl, and was as badly written as 
Strauss’s music was the opposite. Weyl’s 
poem was not only bad, but it summoned 
up distasteful memories: ‘ Vienna, be 
gay! And what for, pray ? A glimmer of 
light—With us it’s night!’ These were 
the first four lines, which provided much 
too unpleasant a thought for people trying 
to recapture their lost prestige and gaiety 
at the first carnival after the war... . 
The words kept the music from being 
popular in Vienna for a long time after 
the outside world . . . had acclaimed the 
composition.” 

This is-one of the best recordings from 
America for some time. 


André Kostelanetz and His Orchestra: 
Liebestraum (Liszt) ; Poéme 
(Fibich). Columbia DX1163 (12 in., 
6s. 74d.). 

The excess of emphasis and rubato put 
the thing on a plane that most of us are 
not likely to aspire to. I hate this knocking 
about, even of poor old Liszt, but there is 
no doubt that it carries away the mob. 
The orchestral discipline, by the way, is 
worth noting: let us enjoy anything we 
can, in our extremity. Just where Fibich 
is slashed I don’t fully know, not being 
addicted to Fibichery at any time ; more 
fib than Poem here, to my hearing. This 
sort of thing is presumably meant to be an 
orchestral parallel to Sinatrism. That final 
chord is sure a sinapism. Sam Hall of 
Copper Harbor, Michigan, was so supreme 
in profanity that, despairing of their 
powers, his exhausted compeers used 
comprehensively to swear ‘‘ What the 
Sam Hall !’’ and let it go at that. In like 
case, I cry, “‘ What the i 





Kostelanetz ! 





Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
The Arkansaw Traveller (arr. 
Guion) ; La Golondrina (Serradell- 
Findlay). H.M.V. Bg388 (10 in., 
5s. 44d.). 

I wish I had the words of The Arkansaw 
Traveller (so pronounced). All I know is 
the Currier and Ives print, familiar to 
generations of Americans, showing the 
rider in coon-skin(?) cap, visiting a 
whiskey-shack, whose proprietor plays an 
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impossible fiddle in a wicked manner, 
while a numerous brood of kids gapes at 
the furrin visitor. A reproduction of this 
picture accompanies a review of a recent 
book I yearn for, Botkin’s Treasury of 
American Folk Lore (N.Y., Crown Publishers). 
Mr. Guion I know only as the arranger of 
Turkey in the Straw. The present stable- 
companion ditty, reminding us of Phil 
the Fluter’s Ball, has a few mild shenanigans 
of harmony: I could have done with more. 
The style, then, is rather less decorative 
than Grainger’s, in similar pieces familiar 
to us, where an air is several times repeated 
with little variation. The lusty, if rather 
rough recording will set you snapping your 
fingers, whistling, shuffling your feet, or 
otherwise forgetting your poise as an 
English gentleman. You may even forget, 
like me, to listen for the siren (my third 
lapse to-day: none, so far, fatal). 

The provenance of the other piece is 
unknown to me. It has a prettily senti- 
mental slinkiness that used to impel 
youths, coming home from a dance, to 
harmonise in what they called ‘‘ seconds ”’ 
(because they were thirds). Yes, they 
enjoyed themselves thus in the days before 
singing went bad, to fit minds. 

W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Watson Forbes (viola) Denise Lassi- 
monne (piano): Suite of Three 
Dances. Rigaudon. Menuet . 
and Tambourin (Rameau-Alan 
Richardson). Decca M567 (10 in., 
5s. 44d.) 

A most enchanting record. Both artists 
play as if they were thoroughly enjoying 
themselves, as indeed I’m sure they were. 
Alan Richardson has provided a sparkling 
arrangement of the dances, but I wish he 
had indicated their source. —Tambourin— 
from the Suite in E minor—we all know— 
and I imagine the other dances are to be 
found in the keyboard suites. Balance and 
recording are very good. 


Kathleen Long (piano): Sonata in F 
sharp minor (Longo 294): Sonata 
in C minor (Longo 10) (Scarlatti) 
Decca M566 (10 in., 5s. 44d.) 

As far as I’m concerned Kathleen Long 
can go on recording Scarlatti sonatas for 
as long as she likes. She plays them with 
none of the artificial glitter inferior pianists 
think it necessary to apply and she employs 
a just speed and degree of tone. The two 
sonatas she has chosen are well contrasted 
and entirely delightful, but I hope Miss 
Long will not overlook some of the beautiful 
slow sonatas and also some of the quick 
ones in which Scarlatti uses harmonies and 
modulations of the most daring kind. The 
recording is good. 


Solomon (piano) : Intermezzo in B flat 
minor, Op. 117, No. 2 : Rhapsody 
in G minor, Op. 79, No. 2 (Brahms). 
H.M.V. C3406 (12 in., 6s. 74d.) 

Most amateur pianists have a shot at the 

G minor Rhapsody but few hit the bull’s 

eye. It is no easy task ; and when one hears 

a performance such as this one by Solomon 
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one realises how the peculiar quality of 
Brahms’ piano writing makes it of the 
utmost importance that the player should 
thoroughly understand what he is about. 
The diverse elements in the Rhapsody have 
to be blended together and those rather 
mysterious effects with dark arpeggios 
realised. A typical passage which can sound 
merely halting and confused is that which 
immediately precedes the recapitulation. 
As Solomon does it, it sounds superb. His 
interpretation of the elusive Intermezzo is 
equally fine and in each case the recording 
is admirable. 
AR. 


SONGS 


Maggie Teyte (soprano) : Gerald Moore 
(piano): James Whitehead (violon- 
cello) : Elégie (Gallet-Massenet) : Ob- 
stination (Coppée-de Fontenailles ). 
H.M.V. DA1847 (10 in., 6s. 74d.) 

From the purely vocal point of view this 

is one of Maggie Teyte’s best recordings. 
Her voice sounds amazingly fresh and 
radiant. I am delighted she has done 
Obstination, for it is one of my favourites 
among minor French songs and the words 
are as appealing as the tune. How few 
singers there are to-day able to point their 
phrases in the expressive way of Miss Teyte. 
It seems to be an established custom to pre- 
face Massenet’s Elégie with a violoncello solo 
which amounts to an extra verse. This solo 
is beautifully played by James Whitehead : 
but I’d rather have the song as Massenet 
wrote it and not be given the impression 
that the singer has not turned up, and so a 
cellist, on the premises by luck rather than 
design, is filling in until her arrival. The 
last few bars of this song are weak and 
unnecessary, but the rest of it is as emotion- 
ally attractive as ever. 


Heddle Nash (tenor), Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Sargent), 
The Flower Song, “Carmen” 
(Hersee-Bizet): All hail, thou 
dwelling, ** Faust ” (Chorley- 
Gounod). H.M.V. C3405 (12 in., 
6s. 74d.) 

Heddle Nash carries on the good work of 
recording opera in English, but not with 
entire success. His ‘‘ Flower Song ”’ though 
sensitively sung is just a little lachrymose 
and, like most tenors, he will make that 
high B flat loud. Bizet, unless my memory 
betrays me, wrote double piano over it and 
the effect, on the rare occasions when one 
is allowed to hear it, is beautiful. Gounod, 
on the other hand, probably wanted a 
good resounding ut de poitrine and certainly 
it would go badly with a tenor who failed 
to produce it in the continental opera 
house. This massive weapon is not in Mr. 
Nash’s armoury and, personally, I do not 
grieve for that. On the whole he seems 
happier in the “ Faust” than in the 
“Carmen” aria and of course he does 
much good work in both. The orchestral 
accompaniments are adequate but the 
balance, never very good, goes to blazes 
in the penultimate bar ofthe “ Flower Song.” 
The dissolving harmonies do not dissolve. 
They disintegrate. 
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Sophie Wyss (soprano), Benjamin Brit- 
ten (piano), Le Roi s’en va-t-en 
Chasse : La Belle est au Jardin 
@Amour (French foik songs, arr. 
B. Britten). Decca M568 (10 in., 


5s. 44d.) 

Two delightful folk songs arranged with 
much skill by Benjamin Britten. The first 
song tells of a king who goes hunting and 
meets a peasant girl minding some sheep. 
He tries to persuade her to share his throne 
—but she prefers a poor shepherd. The 
second song is about a girl who has gone 
into the “ garden of love”’ and is talking 
there to a bird, oblivious of her father and 
her lover. (This sounds rather like Maeter- 
linck!). The tunes are most beguiling, 
particularly the second one, the interpre- 
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tation is just right and Benjamin Britten, 
who accompanies, gives full point to these 
very musicianly and ingenious settings. 
The balance and recording are first-rate. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra, 
For lgve alone (Sievier-Thayer) : 
When love has gone (King-Franz). 
Parlophone ROQ20531 (10 in., 6s. 74d.) 

Evidently I hung out the flags too soon, 
for here is Tauber back on this familiar 
pitch. Brahms is not a member of the team 
on this occasion. These two songs are 
average specimens of their kind, the Franz 
perhaps rather above the average. They are, 
it goes without saying, well sung and 
recorded. 

A.R, 
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AND 


By far the most interesting contribution to 
date from Frank Sinatra is the side of his 
current disc that carries From the Bottom of my 
Heart. Harry James, whose orchestra again 
provides the accompaniment leads off with a 
really terrific chorus in the style only he can 
handle effectively. Sinatra’s singing and the 
melody are excellent. The coupling, Here Comes 
the Night may, by some, be judged the better 
of the pair. The margin is fairly narrow any- 
way, but the quality falls off towards the centre 
(Columbia DB2150). The Ink Spots provide 
a really finé setting of Someday I’ll Meet You 
Again, with all the standard effects, backing it 
with . Street of Dreams as another outstanding 
offering in the same vein (Brunswick 03524). A 
new pair of vocalists also struck the right note 
with the former number. Radcliffe and Ray 
feature straight harmony without any tricks 
and remind me somewhat of Layton and 


Johnstone. Their second number is Jf J had Only 


Known and here the piano work is both pleasing 
and adequate (Decca F8447). Hildegarde 
presents another item from “Lady in the 
Dark ’’—Suddenly it’s Spring, which is not in the 
same class as her previous titles. She strives too 
hard for effect and sings much too slowly, the 
whole result sounding rather strained. The 
backing is somewhat of a mystery—the title, 
Leave Us Face it gives no clue to the theme and 
the lyric does little to elucidate (Brunswick 
03523). An excellent orchestra under the 
direction of Al Kendall assists Monte Rey in 
his presentation of The Echo of a Serenade and 
You Belong to My Heart. The former is both the 
better known and the more pleasing of the 
pair, although both will be welcome to admirers 
of Rey’s style (Columbia FB3043). Donald 
Peers sings Don’t Sweetheart Me and It’s Love, 
Love, Love with a rather affected heartiness that 
I found tiresome (Decca F8443). Even more 
so was Gene Autry’s Darling How Can You 
Forget So Soon, in which he once more fails to 
rope his sweetheart—hardly surprising if he 
sings such mournful lays to her. I was spared 
further heartache because the reverse, When 
the Swallows Come Back to Capistrano failed to 
arrive in time for review (Regal MR3738). I 
was sorry that Hutch’s Sophisticated Lady did 
not put in an appearance ; it’s a grand number 
and should be interesting. So, too, should 
Till Stars Forget to Shine with which it is linked 
(H.M.V. BD1087). 


DANCE 


Light Music 

The Oak and the Rose is the title of a fantasy 
of the tunes that are England played by Sandy 
Macpherson at the B.B.C. Theatre Organ. 
There is hardly a single well-known “English” 
Air that is not woven somewhere into the 
pattern—an excellent arrangement (Columbia 
FB3042). Reginald Foort gives us Fairy on the 
Clock and The Clockmaker’s Serenade, both of 
which give ample scope for novel noises from 
the organ—cheerful stuff this (H.M.V. BD1086). 
Novel and cheerful is the music provided by 
Johnny Dennis and his Swing Quartet. 
He certainly extracts a lot from his small team. 
He works hard and well in Featherhead, singing 
and whistling to good effect. In It’s Love, Love, 
Love, he is joined in a vocal trio that thoroughly 
enjoys their efforts (Decca F8446). The craze 
for complex arrangements shows up badly in 
Great Day, played by George Evans Orchestra 
who seem to have little idea of what it’s all 
about. They all seem to be going nowhere 
fast. Rather better is Sweet and Lovely—it’s 
certainly slower and less woolly (Decca F8448). 
Nice bright recording is a feature of You Belong 
to My Heart from Don Felipe’s Cuban Cabal- 
leros. All the weird and wonderful gadgets 
used in the rumba band sound brilliant and 
sharp. You're the Moment of a Lifetime has the same 
qualities and a chorus by Dorothy Morrow 
completes the picture satisfactorily (Decca 
F8449). Felix Mendelssohn stars the electric 
guitar of Harry Brooker in his latest setting 
of Hawaiian Memories (No. 5). It seems that 
there must be an almost inexhaustible supply 
of these airs and in view of the very pleasant 
manner in which they are presented there is 
certainly room for quite a few more (Columbia 
FB3041). You're the Cream in My Coffee and 
Everybody Loves My Baby are, of course, both 
very old popular favourites, but nevertheless I 
thoroughly enjoyed Jack Simpson’s Sextette’s 
rendering of these. Betty Kent handles the 
vocals in grand style and ably backs up the 
band’s good work (Rex 10209). Charlie 
Kunz offers another of his characteristic Piano 
Medley’s No. D74, in which are included I 
Couldn’t Sleep a Wink Last Night, Amor Amor, 
and other recent hits (Decca F8445). Amongst 
the titles included in Tin Pan Alley Medley 
No. 64 by Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye is an 
excellent arrangement of Someday I'll Meet You 
Again and an amusing setting of It’s Love, Love, 
Love (Parlophone F2034). 


By H.S. 
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Dance 

Take the second movement from Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony, mix well by Kostel- 
anetz, play by one of the best of saxophone 
sections interspersed with explosive bursts from 
the brass, and you have the recipe for Glenn 
Miller’s setting of Moon Love—the recording is 
really good and the almost mathématical pre- 
cision of the playing is something at which to 
marvel. Backing this up is Sold American, and 
although the reason for the title is obscure, the 
tune itself is anything but, being brisk and gay 
and giving the band full scope for snappy 
playing from all sections (H.M.V. BD5854). 
Yet another American band, that of Guy 
Lombardo, gave me another thrill with their 
version of Take it Easy, which is by far the best I 
have so far heard, with a really good vocal chorus 
from a trio that includes Carmen Lombardo. 
Outstanding, too, is the rumba time arrange- 
ment of It’s Love, Love, Love, which forms the 
coupling. Together this is easily the best con- 
tribution from this band for many months 
(Brunswick 03526). There is a nice sense of 
balance in Carroll Gibbons’ setting of the 
new tune, I’/l be Seeing You, with the piano lead- 
ing throughout. A chorus by Julie Dawn 
rounds off the whole very pleasantly. Time 
Alone Will Tell, on the reverse, is well handled 
but is the less interesting melody (Columbia 
FB3049). The same band also features another 
new title Would You Like to Swing on a Star from 
the film “‘Going My Way.” This has an 
attractive melody that is well played but the 
lyric is something of an enigma as so many are 
without the explanatory setting of the film. 
The coupling is a straightforward one—San 
Fernando Valley, in which Leslie Douglas gives 
us a good vocal (Columbia FB3048). I was dis- 
appointed in the latest Eric Winstone disc 
which carries Long ago and Time Alone Will 
Tell as both are badly orchestrated and lack 
punch (H.M.V. BD5857). Neither criticism 
can be levelled at The R.A.F. Dance Orches- 
tra’s offering which couples, Walk, Jenny, 
Walk with The Canteen Bounce. These are both 
brisk swing items with plenty of go and make 
good hearing (Decca F8442). I wish that I 
could make similar remarks regarding No. 1 
Balloon Centre Dance Orchestra’s revival 
of Brown Eyes and Because I Love You but both are 
spoiled by over elaboration of the arrangement 
which gives a most muddled effect (Parlophone 
F2037). By way of contrast, hear Harry 
Leader’s contribution which comprises Don’t 
Sweetheart Me linked with In a Friendly Little 
Harbour.’ Agreed that neither is a very exciting 
number but the style of playing is clean and 
workmanlike without any unnecessary frills 
and both sound good (Regal MR3739). 
Ambrose picks a good pair in Going My Way 
and Time Alone Will Tell, the first being the title 
song of the film of the same name, whilst the 
second is from “ Pin-up Girl.” Bob Arden 
takes the vocal in the former with good effect— 
a nice pair (Decca F8441). The other disc 
from this Band was less impressive—Long Ago 
and Ill Be Seeing You somehow failed to make 
the grade although by comparison with other 
versions of the first-named, this is a good effort 
(Decca F8440). As an example of what can 
be done with a small combination, hear Joe 
Daniels playing Shandy, of which he is co-com- 
poser. Quite a good number and presented in 
a manner that gives everyone a chance to shine, 
the whole held together neatly by the Daniels’ 
drums. Backing this up is another title by the 
leader, Alike as Two Peas, which is not neariy 


so good, neither the tune nor the presentation ~ 


being in the same class as its companion 
(Parlophone F2038). I enjoyed Victor 
Silvester’s rendering of Reconciliation, a grand 
waltz played, of course, in the strictest dance 
tempo and backed with a melodious slow fox- 
trot, Star Eyes (Columbia FB3046). The same 
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band takes a famous jazz number, Take the 
“A” Train, plays it as a quickstep and proves 
that normal arrangements do not spoil the 
character of this kind of music. Another slow 
foxtrot, ’/l Be Seeing You, completes Columbia 
FB3045. The Victor Silvester Jive Band 
offers the energetic dancer, The One I Love and 
Love Me or Leave Me, played in a way that will 
set the most conservative toes tapping (Colum- 
bia FB3044). The following are listed but did 
not arrive for review before going to press: 
Joe Loss and his Orchestra—I’/l be Seeing 
You and If You Ever Go to Ireland (H.M.V. 
BD5855) ; Jt’s Love, Love, Love and Going My 
Way (H.M.V. BD5856). Geraldo and His 
Orchestra—I’/l Be Seeing You amd Someday 
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Pll Meet You Again (Parlophone F2035) ; 
Rhapsody for Reeds and Concerto for Drums 
(Parlophone F2036). 


MUSIC WHILE YOU WORK 


Harry Fryer and his Orchestra present 
Theatreland March and The Band Plays, two 
rousing marches on Decca MW251; Stan 
Atkins and his Band— Marie, Say Si, Si, The 
Night is Young and You're So Beautiful, Don’t 
Tell a Soul, four well-arranged old favourites 
on Decca MW253 ; Primo Scala’s Accordion 
Band Good Gals Medley and Good Pals Medley 
—medleys by a popular novelty band on 
Decca MW150. 





CONTINENTAL ‘RECORD ISSUES 


~ Continuing the list of wartime Electrola 
(German H.M.V.) issues; later and similar 
information still requested from _ readers. 
(Thanks again to F. Arouca, F.F., and others.) 


DB5639-41—Symphony No. 8 in F, Op. 93 (Beethoven): 
Munich Phil. Orch., cond. O. Kabasta. 

DB5691-2—Les Preludes (Liszt): Berlin Phil. cond. 
Hans Knappertsbuscb. 

DB5683-6—Clarinet Quintet in A, K581 (Mozart): 
Luigi Amodio and the Strub Quartet. 

DB5687-8—Toccata in D; Choral-Prelude, Ich ruf’ zu 
dir (J. S. Bach) : Edwin Fischer (piano). 

DB5694—Friederike: Warum hast du mich.. .; 
Eva: Im heimlichen Daemmer. . .: Maria Reining 
(soprano) and Vienna Phil., cond. Franz Lehar. 

DB5693—Carmen: Non, tu n’aimes pas; Seguedille: 
Friedel Beckmann and (the former) Torsten Ralf, 
in German. 





EG7233-4—Loenslieder Suite (Kuenneke): Sym. 
Orch., cond. the composer. 
EG7223—Romance; Lyric Intermezzo (Siefert) ; 


Bavarian State Orch., cond. the composer. 
EG7236—Two Dance Impressions (E. Kaschubec): 
____ the composer at the piano. 
DB5699—Gétterdammerung: Siegfried’s Rhine-Jour- 

ney: Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. Hans Knapperts- 

busch. 

DB5674-7—Piano Concerto in D, K637 (Mozart): 
Wilhelm Backhaus and Berlin Staedtisches Orch., 
cond. Fritz Zaun. 

EH1321—Colombina Overture (Zandonai) : Berlin Radio 
Orch., cond. R. Schultz-Dornburg. 

DB5698—Lohengrin: In fernem Land; Lohengrin’s 
Farewell: Helge Roswaenge and Vienna Phil. 
Orch., cond. Rudolf Moralt. 

DA4498—Freischuetz: Hier in ird’schen Jammertal; 
Forza del Destino: Son pereda: Josef Herrmann 
(baritone, in German). 

DB5690—Lied and Czardas; Wien, du bist das Herz 
der Welt (Lehar): Esther Rethy (soprano) and 
Vienna Phil., cond, Frauz Lehr. 

DB7612-3—Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F (Bach) : 
Edwin Fischer Chamber Orchestra. 

DA4500-1—William Tell Overture (Rossini): Berlin 
Volksoper Orch., cond. E. Orthmann. 

EH1324—Minuet from Concerto Grosso No. 5 in D 
(Handel); Moto Perpetuo (Paganini): Vienna 
Phil. Chamber Orch., cond. Wilhelm Jerger. 

DB7605—Polonaise in A major; Nocturne in C sharp 
minor (Chopin): Winfried Wolf (piano). 

DB7606—Zerbinetta’s Aria (Ariadne auf Naxos— R. 
Strauss): Lea Pillti (soprano). 

DB5697—Tiefland (d’Albert): Traumerzaehlung and 
Wolfserzaelung: Torsten Ralf (tenor). 

DA4502—Marriage of Figaro: Cinque . . dieci; Crudel! 
perche finora...: Josef Herrmann (bar.) and 
Margarete Dueren (soprano), in German. 

EH1323—Heimatlied, sehnsuchtsschwer (Dvorak) ; 
Weit in die Welt (Welter): Friedel Beckmann. 

EH1322—Aennchen von Tharau Selection (Strecker) : 
H. Erdmann, Walter Ecsy, R. Biberti, H. Schillings 
and Berlin Radio Orch., cond. Seidler-Winkler. 

EH1325—Salzburg Court and Baroque Music (Jerger) : 
Vienna Phil. Chamber Orch., cond. Wilhelm Jerger. 

DA4499—Eva Prelude (Lehar): Vienna Phil., cond. 
Franz Lehar. 

DB7624—Tannhauser: O Fuerstin . ..: Maria Rein- 
ing (soprano) and Max Lorenz (tenor) with Vienna 
Phil., cond. R. Moralt. 

DB7623—Pagliacci: Prologue; Glueckswalzer (Mil- 
loecker) : B. Gigli (tenor, in Italian) with Prussian 
State Orch., cond. Seidler Winkler. 

EG7263—Weiner Blut: Gruess dich Gott; 
ichten aus dem Wienerwald (J. 
Margarete Dueren (soprano). 


{Gesch- 
Strauss) : 


AUSTRALIAN LOCAL RECORDINGS 


Further items of interest communicated by 7. Gray 
(N.Z.E.F.), R. Lane (Auckland, N.X.), and 
J. Duffee (U.S.A.). 


DOX717—Pavane pour une Infante defunte (Ravel) ; 
Toccata from Concerto No 5, Op. 103 (Saint- 
Saens): Vera Bradford (piano). 

DO2631—Capriccio in C, Op. 76, No. 8 (Brahms) ; 
Aria from Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 11 
(Schumann). Vera Bradford (piano). 

LOX 549-51—Phantasy-Concerto Sor Two Pianos and 
Orch. (Frank Hutchens); Sheep may safely graze 
(Bach): F. Hutchens and Lindley Evans (pianos) 
and (except in the Bach item) the A.B.C. Sydney 
Orch., cond. Dr. E. L. Bainton. 

LOX554—Idyll for Two Pianos and Orch. (Lindley 
Evans): same Artists and Orch. 

A4544—Magic Flute: In diesen heil’gen Hallen: 
Entfuehrung: Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden ; 
Oscar Natzke (bass). 

A7362—Don Giovanni: Madamina, il catalogo: Oscar 
Natzke (bass). 

DO2541-3—A Collection of his own compositions 
played by Sefton Daly (piano). 

DOX703—Lento from Suite in A minor (R. Hughes) ; 
Symphonic yn yd on “ John Brown's Body"’ 
(W. Redstone): A.B.C. Light Orch. , cond. B. Heinze . 

DOX704—Music from the Ballet “ By Candlelight’’ 
(Wm. G. James): A.B.C. Light Orch. 

DO2567—Waltz (Lindley Evans) ; Dance of Columbine 
(James Brash): A.B.C. Light Orch. 

— Ballade (Roy Agnew): composer at 
piano, 


BINDING VOL. 21 

A few binding cases, price 2s. gd., and copies 
of the index gs. 6d. still remain. Readers who 
have already sent us their copies for binding 
will receive them during the month, but no 
further orders can be accepted. 

We have a new supply of Stroboscopic Speed 
Testers price 1s. 3d. each, post free. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium se oe .-. for 3/4 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red .. . NK .. for 3/4 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles .. .. lOfor 3/4 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 


Tel.: LiVingstene 2047. 
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1 popular records 
for Seratember 
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Ambrose and his Orchestra 
(Vocalist, Ann Shelton) 


Till stars forget to shine 
San Fernando Valley 


The Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra 
(By permission of the Air Council) 


Concerto for Drums 
Featuring Jock Cummings 
Rhapsody for Reeds 


Mantovani and his Orchestra 
Tropical 

The Timbalero 

Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra 


When it’s sleepy time down south 
You Rascal You 





F 847| 


National Anthem of the Soviet Union 


(Ist side) The Red Banner Ensemble of the 
(Conducted by A. V. Alexandrov) Red Army 


(2nd side) The Symphony Orchestra of the 
Bolshoi Theatre of the U.S.S.R. 
(Conducted by A. M. Pazovsky) 
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F 8466 
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Roland Peachy and his Royal Hawaiians 


By the Waters of Minnetonka 


Iroquois 


Vera Lynn 


| couldn't sleep a wink last night 
Long ago (and far away) 


Adelaide Hall 

(With Pi! Green's Rhythm in Reeds) 
Sophisticated Lady 

I'm getting sentimental over you 


Frank Weir and his Orchestra 


I'll be around 
Clarinet a la King 


Josephine Bradley 
and her Ballroom Orchestra 
In times like these (s.F.T.) 
It’s love, love, love (@:s.) 
Beautiful Love (wAttz) 
Someday, I'll meet you again (@s.) 


Decca records 


ISSUED BY THE DECCA RECORD CO., LTD., 1-3, BRIXTON ROAD, S.W.9 
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ENJOY YOUR RECORDS—OR THE CONCERT 


HAWKES POCKET SCORES 


THIS BRITISH EDITION OF MINIATURE SCORES includes the standard classical and outstanding 
modern orchestral and chamber music works. 

HAWKES POCKET SCORES contain on a separate sheet a comprehensive analysis with numerous music 
examples of the work. Biographical dates and interesting details are included. 

HAWKES POCKET SCORES contain an explanation and chart for guidance in reading the parts for 
transposing instruments. 

HAWKES POCKET SCORES are well printed and bound, and will be an attractive acquisition to any 


library. 
‘‘ The texts ave veliable, and the printing is admirably clear. “The pulilishers have immediately surpassed thety foreign 
A useful feature is the inclusion of an outline- analysis. vivals in the matter of production. The new English scores 
These analyses ave genuine analyses, and not sketchy improve greatly on all the Continental issues in the elegance 
descriptions.” —G.A., “‘ The Listener.’ of their ap pearance.’’—E.B., ‘‘ Birmincham Post.” 


THE ORCHESTRA AND ITS INSTRUMENTS 


By EDWIN EVANS and Dr. HAROLD HIND 
with an informative Preface by the late Sir HENRY J. WOOD. 


Photographic reproductions of the various instruments, their compass and tone features. 
4/- net, post 3d. extra. 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD., 295 REGENT STREET LONDON W.|I 


























SOLBEN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 





GERALDO RICHARD TAUBER 
Someday ll meet you again; VIl | with Orchestra conducted by Henry Geehl 
PB — «, i F2035 | For love alone. Thayer -\ RO 
C apsody tor Reeds \ra036 When love has gone. Franz f 20531 

oncerto for Drums - 


No. 1 BALLOON CENTRE IVOR MORETON and 
DANCE ORCHESTRA DAVE KAYE 


(By permissionof the Officer Commanding) , ; 
Brown Eyes (why are you Blue ?) : on Two Pianos with String Bass and Drums 


Because | love you - F2037 | Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 64 : 
Long ago ; Now | know ; Time alone 
JOE DANIELS * will tell; Someday I'll meet you again; 
and his Hotshots in ‘‘ Drumnastics It’s love, love, love ; Nobody else 
Shandy ; Alike as two Peas F 2038 but you. - - =  F2034 





1944 SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE SERIES 


T b4 F R E S T O N HARRY PARRY ALBERT AMMONS, MEADE LUX 
and his Radio Sextet LEWIS and PETE JOHNSON | 


| 


RECORD Boogie Bounce 5. prams | | Cafe Socieny Rag” | 
PETE JOHNSON 


BOBBY HACKET 








The steel, the machinery and the and his Orchestra and his Boogie Woogie Boys 

men that go to the making of Clarinet Marmalade- —- |. p nag Lovin’ Mama Blues 
Golden Pyramid” Needles are Singin’ the Blues - 6 R 2947. 

now making munitions. They 





are scarce, but they are still the 
vest on record. 


Sole Makers and Potentees: 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON. 


DECCA 


Rae this year our contemporary, the 
** Melody Maker,” conducted a poll among 
its readers to discover which were their 
favourite British bands and swing soloists. 

The whole thing was a great success, literally 
thousands of voting papers being sent in. 

On the results being announced the Decca 
Company discovered that they not only had 
the winning “‘big”’ band (the R.A.F. “Squadron- 
aires’? Dance Orchestra) but covered in the 
various regular and pick-up combinations on 
their recording list practically every one of the 
winning soloists, not to mention also the 
seconds and thirds. So they decided to cash in 
on the fact without delay and last July devoted 
practically the whole of their supplement to 
records featuring these artistes. 

It was without doubt the greatest parade of 
British dance and swing music that any record- 
ing company had ever presented in one month. 
Here are some of the more outstanding records. 


George Shearing’s Sextet 
***% Five Flat Flurry (Harry Hayes) (Eng. 
Decca DR8166). 
**** Riff Up them Stairs (Shearing) (Eng. Decca 
DR8165). 
(Decca F8454—4s. 2d.). 

Shearing (p) with Harry Hayes (alto); Aubrey 
Franks (ten) ; Kenny Baker (tpt) ; Tommy Bromley 
(6); Carlo Krahmer (ds). February 14, 1944. 

AS composition the fast Five Flat Flurry and 

somewhat easier tempo’d Riff Up them Stairs 
are typical small band swing pieces. Perhaps 
not the world’s greatest masterpieces, but more 
than adequate for their purpose. 

But of course it is what is done with tunes 
that counts, and believe me what is done with 
these two is plenty. 

To take the ensemble parts first, it is always 
these which really indicate the ability of a 
band, not only collectively, but also individu- 
ally. If the players individually don’t feel 
rhythm and know how to phrase, the whole 
ensemble sounds laboured and mechanical, no 
matter how hard it tries to conceal the fact by 
attack and enthusiasm. 

Here the ensembles are swell. They sound 
relaxed, and yet drive, and if anything more is 
needed to describe the sympathy that obviously 
existed on this session it is found in the unisons 
in the first and last choruses of Riff Up. The 
band swings as one man—and when I say 
swings I mean swings. 

Both records are, however, mostly solos, and 
what the solos haven’t got seems hardly worth 
having. 

The sometimes rather too dandified Harry 
Hayes forgets all affectations and jumps hard 
and good in a chorus and a half in Five Flat 
Flurry before Kenny Baker takes over to play 
the sort of trumpet that lets one know just 
what trumpet swing means—perfectly con- 
ceived phrases poured out with a certainty and 
ease that is a joy in itself. 

Then come Aubrey Franks and George 
Shearing, each at his best, before the side ends 
with an appropriate all-in. 

And behind everything Carlo Krahmer on 
hi-hat cymbals and Tommy Bromley’s bass 
drive solidly to complete with Shearing’s piano 
as good asmall band rhythm section as anyone 
could wish. 


In Riff Up Kenny Baker is perhaps, the star ; 
but there is more fine work by Shearing and 
Harry Hayes, not to mention Aubrey Franks, 
who, if not quite as inspired as on the other side, 
is more than just worth hearing. 


George Chisholm and his Orchestra 
*** Mood for Trumpet (McQuater) 
Decca DR8453). 


George Chisholm and his Jive Eight 
**** Broadhurst Garden Blues (Chisholm) (Eng. 
Decca DR8456). 
(Decca F8458—4s. 2d.). 


8453—Chisholm (mb) with Harry Hayes, Duggie 
Robinson (altos); Andy McDevitt, Jimmy Skidmore 
(tens); Jimmy Durrant (sop, bar); Tommy 
McQuater, Kenny Baker, Stan Roderick, Alfie 
Noakes (pts); Eric Breeze, Bruce Campbell 
(tmbs); Billy Munn (pf); Ivor Mairants (g); Jack 
Collyer (5); Jock Cummings (ds). May 23, 1944. 

8456—Chisholm (mb) with McDevitt (c/); Hayes 
Skidmore (ten); McQuater (tpt); Munn 
Collyer (b); Cummings (ds). 


(Eng. 


(alto) ; 
(p); Mairants (g) ; 
May 23, 1944. 

OW you are likely to react to the big band 

side will probably depend on what you 
expect from an orchestra presented under the 
name of the famous jazz trombonist George 
Chisholm. It is not what most people who know 
George’s work will expect. 

This Mood for Trumpet is exactly what its title 
suggests—one of those “ concert’? numbers in 
tempo like Harry James’s Trumpet Rhapsody and 
the more recent Bobby McGee-Arthur Mouncy 
Trumpet Impromptu which, by Joe Loss’s Orches- 
tra with Mouncy playing the solo trumpet 
part, came out recently on H.M.V. Bg377. 

Of its kind Mood for Trumpet is a delightful 
composition—perhaps not musically better 
than the James Rhapsody, but less extravagant 
and to my mind more tasteful and pleasing. 

Also the performance is wellnigh perfect. 

Tommy McQuater (the composer) and 
Harry Hayes (also featured as a soloist) play 
in a way that is as fine a tribute to their musician- 
ship as it is perfectly in keeping with the nature 
of the piece, and the band as a whole leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

But my vote goes to Broadhurst Garden Blues 
(so-called because the Decca Studios are in 
Broadhurst Gardens, West Hampstead). 

This is both what we expect and what we 
want from Chisholm, as regards both the nature 
of the piece, and the kind of performance, 
i.e., Out and out small band swing. 

Following an intro in which the Chisholm 
trombone immediately establishes itself, the side 
goes into a collective improvisation. 

The lead is taken by McQuater, but the 
fascination of the passage lies at least equally 
in what is given out behind by Chisholm’s 
fruity trombone again and various other 
instruments. 

The second chorus is trumpet solo with 
** stops” by the band at the start which later 
blossom more fully into what is more or less 
an organ harmony background. 

Jimmy Skidmore comes next, playing nice, 
restrained, but feeling tenor, and then we get 
two choruses by Chisholm which are trombone 
music as only George, on this side, can produce it. 

I’ve thrown a few adjectives and qualifying 
phrases into this short description of the 
routine, but on reading them through I feel 
they give no more than a hopelessly inadequate 
impression of what really happens. 
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The appeal of the side lies in the perfection 
with which everything is carried out, the 
artistry and feeling of it all, and the amount 
of subtle detail which cannot be explained in 
words and must be heard to be appreciated. 

My advice to you is get the record. 


Nat Temple and his Club Royal Orchestra 
*** Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Trad). 
(V by Beryl Davis) (Eng. Decca 
DR8350). 
**** You're In Kentucky (Sure as You're Born) 
(Little, Gillespie, Shay) (V by Benny 
Lee) (Eng. Decca DR8351). 
(Decca F8455—4s. 2d.) 
Temple (cl) with Benny Greenwood (ten) ; Tommy 


McQuater (tpt) ; e Chisholm (imb); Reg. 
Leopold, Billy Miller, arlie Katz, Sid Sax, Dave 
Beliman (strings); Ronnie Aldrich (p); George 


Elliott (g); Joe Nussbaum (5); George Fierstone 

(ds). April 13, 1944. 

| 5 herve again, the playing is (except for a 
piano mistake in the vocal of Kentucky 

immediately after the words “* Carpet of Moon- 

beams’) impeccable. 

But whether you are going to like Drink to Me 
will depend on your personal taste. 

Personally, I’m never very struck on swing 
versions of standard songs, and I’m even 
wondering just how much one can fairly call 
this one swing. 

Two of the choruses are taken up by Beryl 
Davis’s singing—very finished, stylish in its way, 
but all a little drawing-roomy. 

Best part of the side by far is the second 
chorus, in which Nat Temple (now overseas 
with one of the Guards Bands incidentally) 
really gets going on his clarinet. It’s not only 
that his technique is immaculate; he also 
manages (in spite of the fiddles behind) to give 
the side the only kick it has, 

However, this rather doubtful choice of 
tune and mode of treatment is more than offset 
by the coupling. 

After the usual intro it goes straight into 
Benny Lee’s vocal and that imagination and 
sense of style which are his forte are any- 
thing but conspicuous by their absence. 

The next chorus is split between George 
Chisholm’s trombone and Temple’s clarinet, 
and there is no need to say more than that 
both are at the top of their form. 

For the next chorus we get Nat again, 
followed in turn. by Tommy McQuater’s 
trumpet and Benny Greenwood’s tenor—again 
all good. 

Then the record rather unnecessarily goes 
out of rhythm for eight bars by Benny Lee, but 
Benny swings out again immediately afterwards 
until the side ends invigoratingly with a 
Dixieland Coda. 

Behind everything the rhythm section, with 
George Fierstone’s solid drums and _ hi-hat 
cymbals, swings encouragingly, and taken all 
round the performance is most exhilarating. 


Frank Deniz and his Spirits of Rhythm 
(Mixed) 
*#** Soft Winds 

DR8442). 
*** When I Grow Too Old Too Dream (Rom- 

berg, Hammerstein II) (Eng. Decca 

DR8441). 

(Decca F8456—4s. 2d.). 

Frank Deniz (g) with Jimmy Skidmore (en); 
Clair Deniz .(~); Joe Deniz (g); Tommy Bromley 
(b); Tony Lytton (ds). May 17, 1944. 

Bxcerr that Tony Lytton replaces Tony 

Butlin on drums, this is the small swing 
combination which was hailed as the out- 
standing success of the Francis Day & Hunter 
Dance Band Festival at the London Coliseum 
last April in aid of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


(Goodman) (Eng. Decca 
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Personally, I never allow myself to be unduly 
impressed one way or another by what I am 
told, or even what I hear, bands do at swing 
concerts. The atmosphere is too artificial, not 
only for bands to do much more than “ put on 
an act,” but for any member of the audience 
to formulate a fair opinion. 

But this group certainly seems to have 
deserved the praise it received. As a neat, 
unaffected, tasteful and _ easy-riding little 
combination it wants some beating. 

Soft Winds is the better side. 

It opens with the electric guitar taking lead 
in a straightforward ensemble statement of 
the theme—a nice idea attractively carried out. 

Then we get Jimmy Skidmore, whose style 
is none the less acceptable because he never 
attempts to show off, followed by Frank Deniz 
taking a full-chord guitar solo that has cer- 
tainly gone well with me. 

Claire Deniz follows. While she may not be 
the most driving ensemble pianist ever, 
she has taste and style when it comes to solos, 
and does well before the record ends as it opened. 

In Too Old To Dream Claire Deniz shows 
more punch behind what the label describes 
as “‘ with vocal effects,”’ though this is neither 
more nor less than a unison vocal of a pepped-up 
version of the lyric. I think we could have done 
without it. 

However, there are many nice moments in 
the side, notably Claire’s unassuming, but 
attractive solo, backed up by Tommy Bromley’s 
walking bass, the electric guitar leads, and 
Jimmy Skidmore’s solo, even though it is not 
consistently quite so good as his effort in Soft 
Winds. 


NEX! month I hope to tell you about 
The George Evans Orchestra’s Great 
Day and Sweet and Lovely. 

Issued in the Decca August Supplement on 
F8448, these are two of the most ambitious 
and imaginative sides ever made by a British 
band. 

You may care to get the disc now. It will 
make what I have to tell you about it more 
interesting if you have heard it beforehand. 





H.M.V. 
Duke Ellington and his Fa Orchestra 
(Am. N.). 
**** 4 fter All (Billy Strayhorn) (Am. Victor 
OAQ55287). 
*** Main Stem (Ellington) (Am. Victor 
OAO72438). 


(H.M.V. Bg386—5s. 44d.). 
55287—Ellington () with Otto Hardwick, Johnny 
Hodges, Ben Webster, Harry Carney, Barney 
Bigard (reeds); Rex Stewart, Wallace ones, Ray 
Nance (tpts); Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence 
Brown (tmbs) ; ; Fred Guy (g); Jimmy Blanton (b) 
Sonny Greer (ds). aveny 15, 1941. 

72438—As above, except Junior Ragland (b) 
replaces Blanton. June 26, 1942. 

Y the time, in 1941, that Main Stem was 

recorded Ellington had succumbed to the 
swing craze, and as regards both composition 
(with its frequent use of riffs) and performance 
this record is swing in the fullest sense of the 
word. 

Still, even when the Ellington band plays 
swing its soloists retain much of their character 
which has made the band so unique, and that 
says much for this side. 

My choice, however, goes to After All, about 
as different in every way from Main Stem as 
anyone could imagine. 

This is one of those slow, fanciful, delicate 
little pieces which rely on the musical artistry 
of a few individuals supported by the blending 
of background tonal shades. 

The side consists of just two choruses, the 
first featuring Lawrence Brown’s trombone, 
the second Johnny Hodge’s alto. 
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Both play exquisitely, but the charm of the 
record lies equally in the lovely harmonies and 
tone colours in the accompaniments, decorat- 
ively embroidered by the Duke’s piano inter- 
jections. On paper the scoring would appear 
intriguing enough ; when heard as played the 
way the Ellington band plays it it is doubly 
so. There. is still something unique in the tone 
colours this band can achieve and the artistry 
with which it speaks. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh and his Radio 
Rh Club Sextet 

*** How Am I to Know? (Parker, King) 
(H.M.V. OEA10237). 

***T Wish I were Twins (de Lange, Loesser, 
Meyer) (H.M.V. OEA10238). 
(H.M.V. Bg384—5s. 44d.). 

Featherstonhaugh (ten) with Kenny Baker (tpt) 4 

rays Macaffer (tmb); Harry Rayner (p); Vic Lewis 

); Charlie Short (6); Bobby Midgley (ds). 

| As 13, 1944. 


OW Am I to Know ? is treated in fast swing 

style which may not come as too com- 
fortable to those who know the piece as one of 
the more delightful of yesterday’s slow 
melodies. 

Don Macaffer seems to be among those who 
feel this way. His solo is well played, but there 
is something about its melodic construction 
that suggests he was not quite at his ease. 

However, no such worry appears to have 
beset either Featherstonhaugh or Kenny Baker, 
who dig into the piece as though it called for 
no other tempo, Baker, particularly, doing a 
good job in his usual mixture of tasteful and 
more flashy high note phrases. 

In fact, all round this is quite a good sample 
of this Sextet’s well-known popular brand of 
swing. 

The coupling is however, better, probably 
because Twins is more suited to the only 
slightly slower tempo at which the band takes it. 

The routine is much the same—an ensemble 
chorus to open with, then Featherstonhaugh’s 
solo followed by the trumpet and trombone 
choruses with the last half of another chorus to 
finish up. 

If Macaffer plays the best solo, that is not 
to say that the others are not good, 4nd the 
whole side has a healthy punch that does 
nothing to detract from its merit as small 
band swing music. 


Sidney Bechet and his New Orleans Feet- 
warmers (Am. N.). 
*** Baby, Won't You Please Come Home 
(Clarence Williams, Charles Warfield) 
(Am. Victor O0AQO58778). 
***7 Know that You Know (Caldwell, Youmans) 
(Am. Victor OAOQ63824). 
(H.M.V. Bg385—5s. 44d.). 
58778—Bechet (sop) with Henry Allen ora; J = 
ell 


ee. (tmb); J. Toliver (p); 


Braud (+); James Heard (ds). January 8, 1941. 


63824—Bechet (sop) with Lem Johnson 
Gus Aiken (tpt); Sandy Williams (tmb) ; Clift 
Jackson (p) ; Wilson E. Myers (b); Arthur Herbert 
(ds). April 28, 1941. 

OTH sides are the usual Bechet small band 
jazz outpourings, with a breakneck tempo 
for I Know. 

Bechet’s soprano tone shows up as even 
more execrable than usual. But the drive and 
style are there—a remark which goes for all 
the other plenty “dirty” solos which go to 
make up the sum total of these two sides. 


PARLOPHONE 


Albert Ammons, Meade Lux Lewis and 
Pete Johnson (Am. N.)—Piano Trio. 
*** Cafe Society Rag (Ammons, Lewis, Johnson) 
(V by Joe Turner) (Am. Vocalion 
25026) (Probably early 1939). 
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Pete Johnson and his Boogie Woogie Boys 
(Am. N.) 


44% Dovin’ Mama Blues (Johnson, Turner) (V 
by Joe Turner) (Am. (oe 
25025). 

(Parlophone R2947—5s. 44d.). 
25025—Johnson (p ), with Buster Smith (alto); 


Oran ‘‘ Hot Lips MP Page (tpt); Lawrence Lucie 
(g) +, Abe Bolar (5) ; ie Dougherty (ds). Early 


| engi -ome described as by Pete Johnson 
and his Boogie Woogie Boys, Lovin’ Mama 
Blues is not boogie woogie. It is straightforward 
blues, and would have been more aptly labelled 
as by Joe Turner with Pete Johnson and his 
Boys. For practically the whole record is vocal 
by Joe Turner. 

You will need a strong partiality for genuine 
blues to appreciate it ; but if you have that you 
will certainly enjoy Turner’s sincere and char- 
acteristic singing with its accompaniment by 
Johnson’s surprisingly restrained piano, the 
occasional spots by “Lips” Page’s mildly 
growling trumpet, the subdued sustaining by 
Buster Smith’s alto and the easy, nodding beat 
of the bass and drums. 

Nor for that matter is the coupling boogie 
woogie—a fact which mention because 
Ammons, Lewis and Johnson are best known 
as boogie woogie pianists. 

This is a good old-time rag-jazz piano trio 
tear-up, enlivened by Turner’s continual 
Wallerian comments and directions which the 
label naively considers as ‘‘ Vocal by Joe 
Turner.” 


Bobby Hackett and his Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Clarinet Marmalade (Shields, Ragas) (Am. 
Vocalion LA2126). 

*** Singin? The Blues (Conrad, Robinson) 
(Am. Vocalion LA2129). 
(Parlophone R2946—5s. 44d.) 

Hackett (cornet) with Bob Riedel Frat George 
Dessinger (ten); Je Borshand * Frank 
Carle (p); Bob Knight (g!; Soule attinson 
(ds). Early 1940. 

OBBY Hackett, born 1915 in Providence, 

was at one time hailed as a second Bix 
Biederbecke. People forgot that whereas Bix’s 
forte was imagination, Hackett’s is at the most 
a certain inventiveness. 

However, he managed to achieve much of 
Bix’s beauty of tone, to employ lead-in notes 
to phrases in much the same way as Bix used 
to do, and to play with the same simple melo- 
diousness which is such a refreshing change 
from the high note shrieking and other extra- 
vagances of the present day swing trumpet 
idols. 

These two records were made when Hackett 
was a member of Horace Heidt’s Band, from 
which the rest of the personnel was drawn. 

Singin’ the Blues starts off with an ensemble 
notable for the rich tone colours produced by 
the trombone and tenor voicing, followed by 
trumpet and tenor solos. 

The second chorus is all trumpet solo by 
Hackett, after which for the last chorus he 
proceeds to lead the ensemble in an almost note 
for note replica of what Bix played in the 
classic Frankie Trumbance record of Singin’ 
the Blues (Parlophone R1838). 

‘The original Dixieland Jazz Band’s old 
evergreen, Clarinet Marmalade, starts off with a 
mildly typical Dixieland’s style ensemble to go 
into a Hackett solo, followed by solos by 
trombone and piano before finishing with the 
expected ensemble. 

In both sides the trumpet solos by Hackett 
are good examples of his playing, but it is 
doubtful whether the records will appeal very 
strongly to the modern swing fans who will 
probably consider them rather too polite to be 
completely representative of either to-day’s 
swing or yesterday’s jazz. 
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1 nmeatery the two years in which lists of 
readers’ favourite records have appeared in 
the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE many have been 
selected which do not fall within the five princi- 
pal types of musical composition already dealt 
with separately in these articles. I have divided 
the remainder roughly into three—programme- 
music, orchestral music of all varieties, generally 
coming under the heading of ‘‘non-pro- 
gramme” (with marches as a sub-heading) 
and ballet-music. 

To attempt to pigeon-hole musical works in 
this way is of course provocative of strong 
argument, in the case of programme-music 
particularly. Let me say with all haste, there- 
fore, that I am the last person to hold that my 
inclusions under this heading are all descriptive 
and nothing else. They do, however, conform 
fundamentally to the ideas ‘of picture-painting 
and the creation of sensuous atmosphere in 
sound and my distinction is merely made to 
give some sort of form to this heterogeneous 
collection of records for the sake of other 
readers with similar musical sympathies. 

To take programme-music first then—there 
is one short work which stands well above all 
the others in popularity, with five different 
appearances on our lists. It is The Swan of 
Tuonela, by Sibelius (and it gained added dis- 
tinction in our August issue, when Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie confessed that it had 
converted him to orchestral music!). There 
are three votes for the recording by Ormandy 
and two for Stokowski, both with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The numbers are 
H.M.V. DB5832 and D1ig97; both are very 
good with nothing to choose between them. 
The Swan of Tuonela is perfect programme- 
music with its fluid, dignified movement and 
mysterious, unearthly atmosphere. To quote 
one reader only, Mr. B. K. F. Shroff of Bombay, 
it is ‘“‘ the most reverential homage ever paid to 
the graceful and stately swan.” 

The next record in order of popularity is a 
complete contrast, as sunlit as the other is grey- 
toned and as tender as the other is cold. It is 
The Walk to the Paradise Garden, by Delius, 
played wonderfully by Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra on Columbia L2087, 
the choice of three of our readers. ‘“‘ Sheer, 
unadulterated beauty,” says Mr. D. E. Hanson, 
of Leigh, ‘‘ was music ever so eloquent ? ” 

Then there is an interesting little collection 
of records which have been mentioned on two 
occasions. It is unfortunately only possible to 
give their names and numbers and to say that 
each conveys very strongly to the listener the 
impression indicated by the title. These are as 
follows : 

Delius Society, Vol. 2—Sea Drift, etc. 

Col. LX801-2—Siegfried Idyll (Wagner). 

Col. LX240—Perpetuum Mobile (Strauss). 

H.M.V. E505—On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring (Delius). 


H.M.V. (C2979-81—Moldau—Ma_ Vlast 
(Smetana): 

Decca X259-60—The Lark Ascending (Vaughan 
Williams). 

H.M.V. DB2187-8—Till’s Merry Pranks 


(Richard Strauss). 

H.M.V. (C€3287—“ Shropshire Lad” Rhapsody 
(Butterworth). 

H.M.V. DB3923-5—La Mer (Debussy). 

Col. DB1230-1—Romeo’s Reverie and Féte 
(Berlioz). 


Col. LB17—Steel Foundry (Mossolov). 
H.M.V. DB3956-7—Capriccio Italien (Tchai- 
k 


ovsky). 
Col. DB1236—Russia (Balakirev). 

Finally in this section I give below the names 
of records of this type of music which have 
received one vote each : 
H.M.V.C2386-7—Fagade Suite I (Walton). 

Col. LX880—Espafia (Chabrier). 
H.M.V. C2642-3—Lyric Suite (Grieg). 
Col. g908—Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky- 

Korsakoff). 

Col. LB44—Summer Night on the River (Delius). 
Col. LX805—L’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune (Debussy). 
H.M.V. B8116-7—Petite Suite (Debussy). 

Decca CA8229-30—Prelude and Fileuse from 

“* Pelleas and Melisande ’’ (Debussy). 
H.M.V. DB2800-2—Enigma Variations (Elgar). 
Col. LX823-4—Carmen Suite (Bizet). 

Col. DX1004-5—Rakastava Suite (Sibelius). 

Decca CA8126-7—Don Juan (Richard Strauss). 

Col. DX1040—Notturno (Dvorak). 

H.M.V. DB3260—Khovantchina (Moussorgsky). 

Col. LX887-g—Francesca da Rimini (Tchai- 
kovsky). 

H.M.V. DB3419-20—Prelude and Liebestod— 

Tristan (Wagner). 

H.M.V. C1619-20—Tintagel (Bax). 

Col. L2294-5—Brigg Fair (Delius). 

H.M.V. DB5992-3— Tapiola (Sibelius). 
H.M.V. (C3072-3—Merchant of Venice Suite 

(Rosse). 

H.M.V. C3042—Fagade IT and Siesta (Walton). 
H.M.V. C3288— Kikimora (Liadov). 

Decca K852—Moto Perpetuo (Lotter). 

H.M.V. DB5900—Night on the Bare Mountain 

(Moussorgsky). 

H.M.V. D1637—Fairy Pipers from Wand of 

Youth Suite (Elgar). 
wr a DB3533-4— The Sorceror’s Apprentice 

uk 
Mietiy, DB3900-2—Peter and the Wolf (Proko- 
eff). 
Delius Society, Vol. 1—Paris. 
Delius Society, Vol. 111—Appalachia. 


My second group is also headed by a set of 
records which have had five appearances in 
** Readers’ Choice” (or rather six, when I 
recall that the Pro Arte recording was included 
in my article on chamber music). It is Mozart’s 
Serenade in G major (K525), Eine kleine 
Nachimusik—one of his most delightful and 
best-loved works. There are two votes for the 
recording by Bruno Walter and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra on H.M.V. DB3075-6, 
two for the Leslie Heward Orchestra on 
Columbia DX1063-4 and one for a Telefunken 
recording (E1669-70) which is not at present 
available. My own choice would be the Walter 
recording, which is fuller and warmer in tone 
than the Heward. All five readers find the 
music entrancing and Mozart at his best. The 
exquisite Serenade for Strings in E minor, by Elgar 
(conducted by the composer on H.M.V. 
DB2132-3) and the Delius Serenade from 
‘** Hassan,’ take second place with three votes 
each. The Elgar work shows the supreme 
delicacy of his touch with strings and tribute 
is paid in these readers’ comments to the 
tuneful and restful qualities of this “ loveliest 
of all string serenades.” The Delius composi- 
tion is a charming and very typical piece of 
incidental music, which catches the fancy 
easily, with another attractive and spirited 
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study in dance-rhythm—La Calinda from 
*Koanga”—on the back of the record 
(H.M.V. C3273—Hallé Orchestra conducted 
by Lambert). ‘‘ A most satisfying record,” 
says Mr. B. G. Lloyd, of Cheltenham, ‘“ One 
side is gay and the other serene ” and Mr. J. R. 
Culshaw, of Southport, finds it ‘‘ Delius in 
lighter mood but even so, a grand effort.”” The 
Delius Serenade is mentioned a third time by 
Mr. John D. Derbyshire, of Shrewsbury, who 
writes that Albert Sandler’s interpretation 
“in a cool, clear manner’? on Columbia 
DB1616 is “ one of his finest recordings.” 

Four other orchestral works have two votes 
each—Handel’s Water Music Suite on Columbia 
DX538-9, Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for 
Strings on H.M.V. DB3g198-9, the Vaughan 
Williams Fantasia on a theme by Tallis on 
H.M.V. DB3958-9 and Grieg’s Holberg Suite on 
H.M.V. C3059-60. 

Then there is a rather motley but intriguing 
collection of records which have each appeared 
once, as follows : 

Decca K877-8— World on the Moon Suite (Haydn). 

Decca X138-9—Concerto Grosso No. 10 (Handel). 

H.M.V. DB2572—Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor (Bach-Stokowski). 

Decca X218-9g—Les Preludes (Liszt). 

H.M.V. DB1587—.Notturno (Lulli). 

H.M.V. DBg010—Larghetto from Concerto 

Grosso No. 12 (Handel). 

Col. LX744-5—Variations on a Theme by 

Haydn (Brahms) 

H.M.V. D1g995—Prelude in B minor (Bach- 

Stokowski). 

Col. L1986— Trumpet Voluntary (Clarke). 
Col. DXg25—Fantasia on ‘‘ Greensleeves” 

(Vaughan Williams). 

H.M.V. DB3639-40—Concerto Grosso (Corelli). 

Decca CA8195—Andante from Sonata for Organ 
and String Orchestra (Mozart). 

H.M.V. DB4419—Ricercare (Bach). 

H.M.V. DB3257-g—Music for Strings (Bliss). 

Col. LX439-40—Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 

(Bach). 

H.M.V. DB3391—Adagio and Fuge in C minor 

(Mozart). 

H.M.V. €C2372-3—Petite Suite de Concert (Coler- 
idge-Taylor). 
H.M.V. DB2037-8——Brandenburg Concerto No. 4. 

(Bach). 

H.M.V. C3239—Air on the G String (Bach). 
LX 391-2—Rossiniana (arr. Beecham). 

H.M.V. DB3318—Panis Angelicus (Franck). 
Decca X214-7—Serenade for Strings (Dvorak). 
Decca X253-5—Concertino Pastorale (John 

Ireland). 

Col. DB1793-4—St. Paul’s Suite (Holst). 

Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slav is distinguished, 
among the eight recordings of marches chosen 
at different times, by having been recommended 
thrice. There are two votes for the B.B.C. 
Orchestra’s version on H.M.V. DB3971, which 
Mr. F. Randall, of Sidcup, notes.as “ a stirring 
and fine performance, sanely recorded; a 
worthy addition to any record library.” Mr. 
H. L. Lefcovitch, of Leicester, and I, however, 
prefer the recording by the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra conducted by Fiedler on H.M.V. 
C2911, and he describes the music well as 
‘** blatant but very enjoyable with a fine climax.” 
The remainder of the marches range from 
Elgar to Sousa and here they are: 

Decca LY6030—March from Aida (Verdi). 
Col. DX455—Marching with Sousa 
H.M.V. DB1557—March from Tannhduser 

(Wagner). 

H.M.V. DB1801—Pomp and Circumstance, Nos. 

1 and 2 (Elgar). 

H.M.V. B3188— Turkish March from ‘‘ Ruins of 

Athens.” (Beethoven). 

H.M.V. C1279—Marche Hongroise (Berlioz). 
Decca K817—March “* Things to Come ”’ (Bliss). 

It is a short step from marching to dancing 

and the final group of records contains most of 
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the finest music written for ballet or in some 
traditional dance-rhythm. The first favourite is 
Weber’s Invitation to the Waltz with four votes— 
two for H.M.V. D1285 (Stokoswki and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra) and two for H.M.V. 
DB3542 (Toscanini and the B.B.C. Orchestra). 
My own vote goes to the latter recording and I 
must confess I find the Stokowski conception 
heavy, pretentious and quite out of character. 


Three dance-compositions are mentioned 
three times. The Rosenkavalier Waltzes by 
Richard Strauss, played by Walter and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra on Columbia 
LX60, receives cwo votes, with another for the 
version by Bohm and the Dresden State Opera 
Orchestra on H.M.V. DB4556. Both are 
extremely good in this case and the music is 
irresistibly gay and tuneful. Then we dip into 
another source of inspiration with Peter 
Warlock’s Capriol Suite, a brilliant and original 
work. L.A.C. Hobbs offers a helpful comment 
on the version by the Constant Lambert String 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C2904)—* Six splendid Old 
English dances blended to make yet another 
prize record, which will charm many a string 
music lover. A record collection would b2 far 
from complete without it. Recording leaves 
nothing to be desired.”” Another reader also 
backs this recording and a third, Mr. John 
Bath of Fulmer, suggests the original Decca 
recording by the London Chamber Orchestra 
(K576) for its “‘ warmth of tone and strong 
rhythmic treatment.” Next, as another striking 
contrast, and also with three votes, there is the 
thrilling dance-music from  Borodin’s Prince 
Igor, in its different forms. First there is the 
recording of the ballet-music by the London 
Symphony Orchestra and chorus on H.M.V 
D1528, then the Rimsky-Korsakoff arrange- 
ment of the dances from Act II by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra on H.M.V. C3048-9 
(“a glorious recording’’) and finally the 
stirring Choral Dance No. 17 by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) and _ the 
Leeds Festival Choir on Columbia LX369-70 
** an excellent recording which should appeal to 
most lovers of Russian music.” 

A large number of recordings have received 
two votes each in this group and there are a lot 
of interesting comments which I wish I could 
include. Indeed I would recommend the 
following list very strongly as the basis of a 
collection of music in dance-rhythm—it covers 
the field from all angles. Those with two votes 
are: 

Decca CA8g9229-30% H.M.V. D1564— 
pour une Infante Défunte (Ravel). 


Pavane 


H.M.V. C3178-g—The Wise Virgins (Bach- 
Walton). 

H.M.V. DB2223—Polka and Fugue from 
** Schwanda the Bagpiper ’’ (Weinberger). 


Col. LXg15-7—The Faithful Shepherd (Handel- 
Beecham). 

H.M.V. C2922-4—Casse-.Noisette (Tchaikovsky). 

H.M.V. (C2864-5—The Good-humoured Ladies 
(Scarlatti-Tommasini). 

Decca X147—Air and Dance (Delius). 

H.M.V. D1995—Eighteenth Century Dance 
(Haydn). 

H.M.V. DB4511-4—Petrouchka (Stravinsky). 

Col. DX121— Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns). 


And finally, records of this type mentioned 
once : 
H.M.V. D1784—Dance of the Blessed Spirits 
(Gluck). 


Col. DX273—Bolero (Ravel). 

Col. DX877-8—Cotillon (Chabrier). 

Col. DX869-72—Swan Lake (Tchaikovsky). 

Col. DX102g—Dance of the Hours (Ponchielli). 

Col. LX224—Origin of Design (Handel- 
Beecham). 

H.M.V. DB1676—Les Petits Riens (Mozart). 

Parl. E11370—Blue Danube (Strauss). 

Decca LY6125—Music of the Spheres (Josef 
Strauss). 
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H.M.V. C2257—Waltz from String Serenade 
(Tchaikovsky). 
H.M.V. DB3397—Emperor Waltz (Strauss). 
H.M.V. C2940-1—Feux d’ Enfants (Bizet). 
H.M.V. D1919-22—Rite of Spring (Stravinsky). 
Col. L2279-82—Firebird (Stravinsky). 
Decca X167-70—Apollo Musagetes (Stravinsky). 
Col. DXg70—Paroxysms Waltz (Strauss). 
H.M.V. DB1542—La Danse (Debussy arr. 
Ravel). 
H.M.V. 
kovsky). 
Col. LX876— Minuet (Boccherini). 
H.M.V. DB5734-5—Daphnis and Chloe- 
No. 2 (Ravel). 


EDA KERSEY 

HE untimely death of Eda Kersey robs 

British music of a charming personality and 
an artiste it could ill affcrd to lose. 

Her playing of the Mendelssohn concerto at 
the old B.B.C. Bournemouth studio in 1925 
(her first really important engagement) proved 
to be the turning point in her career. From that 
day, by dint of sheer hard work, she steadily 
consolidated her position, and at the time of her 
lamented death had very few peers among 
native violinists. 

As her technique and musicianship developed, 
Miss Kersey was engaged to play concertos 
with our leading orchestras. She also partici- 
pated in chamber music, her partnership with 
Kathleen Long and her work with the Kersey- 
Long-Whitehead Trio being splendid examples 
of this branch of her art. 

Not content to tread merely the well-worn 
paths of music, her catholic tastes and sympa- 
thies led her to explore the contemporary field, 
and her repertoire included concertos by 
Szymanowski, Samuel Barber and Bax. Her 
keen sense of rhythm stood her in good stead 
and she was an exemplary exponent of Handel, 
while her Mozart gave infinite pleasure. 

It is regretted that Miss Kersey did not 
record more : a mere handful of trifles in the 


C3081-3—Sleeping Beauty (Tchai- 


Suite 





Decca catalogue is all we have to remind us of 


her consummate artistry. 


MAJOR J. CAUSLEY WINDRAM 

HE death, through enemy action, of Major 

James Causley Windram, will be keenly 
regretted by all connoisseurs of military band 
music. 

When Major (then Capt.) Windram was 
appointed Director of Music of the Coldstream 
Guards some years ago, it was quickly realised 
that the Coldstreamers’ musical reputation was 
in safe custody. 

When, in later years, he became Senior 
Musical Director of the Brigade of Guards, he 
enhanced his already wide reputation as a 
military musician. As holder of this important 
post, he was responsible for the music for all 
sorts of official occasions and he found scope 
for the exercise of his well-known organising 
abilities. 

During his directorship of the Band of the 
Coldstream Guards, Windram paid many visits 
to the recording studio, assisting in the pro- 
duction of many fine records, with music 
ranging from ballet to musical switches and 
popular marches. 

A versatile musician and a man of vision, 
Windram will be greatly missed in military 
band circles. He worthily upheld mo Guards 
tradition. PcG: Y. 


UR friendly contributor, Herbert C. Ridout, 

sends us the following note : 

In 1941, I was arranging a series of broad- 
casts, ‘* The Artist’s Choice,” in which famous 
artists told me their favourite piece of music, 
preferably from among their own recordings. 
Among them was Capt. J. Causley Windram, 
who had made many fine records with the 
Coldstream Guards Band. Unfortunately, it 
was not possible to include his selection in the 
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broadcasts, but in view of his tragic death, I 
think it may be of interest to readers as sug-. 
gesting his musicianly views. Capt. Windram 
said : 

‘TI like the Air from the Suite in D (Bach), 
Air on the G string. A curious choice for a 
military musician whom one naturally associates 
with the martial music of the parade and cere- 
monial occasion. Yet perhaps because it is 
such an absolute antithesis of my normal 
musical life, this lovely little piece with its 
perfect form, ethereal of character, and ex- 
quisite interweaving of contrapuntal accompani- 
ment always thrills but, at the same time, 
soothes me. I long for the day when the ‘ powers 
that be’ in the gramophone world permit me 
to record my own special arrangement for the 
military band of it ; but, as a substitute (for the 
broadcast) suggest. for an example of good 
military band recording of tuneful music our 
selection from Cellier’s essentially English light 
opera, ‘ Dorothy.’ ”’ 





DECCA DELETIONS 
Owing to technical difficulties, the following 

Decca-Polydor records are now withdrawn 

from production : 

LY6105-7 Quartet in F  (Ravel)—Galimar 
Quartet. (The last surviving version; a 
new Budapest Quartet recording on U.S. 
Columbia has not yet shown signs of 
arriving here). 

LY6042—Invitation to the Waltz (Weber- 
Berlioz)—Berlin Charlottenburg Opera 
Orch., cond. Kopsch. 





THE HENRY WOOD CONCERT HALL 

Mr. Geoffrey G. Young, of the Henry Wood 
Fund to provide a new concert hall for London, 
has suggested to Gramophone Societies and 
Music Groups that they hold performances of 
works conducted by Sir Henry Wood and after 
each session place a small contribution in a box 
towards the Fund. Many G.S.s will readily 
pay this tribute, we are sure, and some may be 
able to organise something more elaborate. 
These and other readers who feel indebted to 
Sir Henry’s work for music (and the gramo- 
phone!) should send to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Lord Howard de Walden, 35, Marylebone High 
Street, London W.1. 





FEDERATION NEWS 

Plans for resuming Federation business at 
the beginning of the forthcoming winter season 
may be delayed, partly by the unsettled con- 
ditions in London, and partly by the fact that 
the Chairman (who is Acting Secretary) is 
removing from Yorkshire to Buckinghamshire 
in October. The new address will be given 
later; meanwhile enquiries should continue 
to be sent to Sheriff Hutton, York. 

Readers in Eltham and district may be glad 
to know of the proposed formation of Eltham 
Little Theatre Gramophone Society. Those 
interested should communicate with Mr. I. 
March, 217, Crookston Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 

Dus.iin.—The programme for the coming 
season is now in the printer’s hands and gives 
brief headings of twenty-one recitals to be held 
in 16, Stephens Green, at a subscription rate 
of seven shillings. Owing to limited accommo- 
dation membership will have to be limited, but 
if possible branches will be set up in outlying 
districts. Works to be heard range from the 
Beethoven Mass in D major to Der Rosen- 
kavalier and recitalists will include Renée 
Collinson, Charles Lynch and several younger 
members, in addition to those who have con- 
tributed programmes in past seasons. A circle 
for practice in score reading will be set up, 
and a series of chamber music concerts also, if 
circumstances permit. Irish gramophiles are 
requested to write to Mr. F. J. Kelly, Hon. 
Sec., 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 
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There is only one promise extracted from 
members of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Gramophone Records . 5 «iit a 
** I will always be kind to my records’”’... 
a@ promise that is easy to keep, for in using 
nothing but IM Long-Playing Needles, whose 
soft, caressing touch reproduces all the music 
and nothing but music, their records no longer 
suffer the tortures of the old, out-moded steel 
needle with its ‘‘ plough-like ’’ cutting action; 
And that’s not all! IM’s entirely eliminate 
record wear ; and because each one plays from 
8-10 sides without repointing, they are 
ideal for autograms. They’re eccnomical too 
—one box of ten will play, when repointed with 


the IM Pointmaster, upwards of 1,000 record- 


ings. If you are not already a member of the 


S.P.C.G.R. go to your dealer and join today— 
the entrance fee is but the cost of a ‘‘ Top-hat’’ © 
of 10 IM’s, 2s. plus 1s. 4d. P.T. . . . and the 
promise. IM Pointmasters, the ultra-rapid 
needle sharpeners, cost 4s. 6d. each, plus 3s. 
Tax. Both are products of Alfred. Imhof, 
Limited, 112-116, New Oxford Street, Lendon, 


W.C.1. 


* 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, wl. 
a minimum charge of 3s. here the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be postea to “ Office’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid in the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
““ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





FOR SALE 


AS new, Deleted Vocals.—S.a.e. for particulars, 
< 394, Wharncliffe Gardens, London, N.W.8. 
EETHOVEN, Sonatas, Ops. 27/1, 14/1; Schna- 
bel, Wind Quintet, Op. 16; Leonora 3 Tos- 
canini; Sibelius Quartet, Budapest, Seventh Sym- 
phony Golschmann; Elgar Enigma, Boult; Colum- 
bia History, Vol. I. Fibred. Offers?—Goyder, 
10. Cambridge Avenue, New Malden. 
BRAND new A.C, high quality Record Amplify- 
ing Chassis with Speakers, volume, tone con- 
trols; 3} watts, £11; 6 watts, £17; 8 watts, £19. 
S.A.E.—Box No. 4368. 
(CLASSICAL and Chamber Works for sale; s.a.e. 
—Burton, Great Coates, Grimsby. 
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RIVATE Collection of 380 Records for sale, all 

Classical and Operatic, including 15 Album 
Works; remainder in Solid Oak Cabinet, value 
£20. First-class condition; fibred; electrical re- 
cordings only; large proportion of Célebrity Re- 
cordings; unique opportunity for anyone wishing 
to establish private Record Library.—Inclusive 
offers to 20. Compton Road, Birmingham, 32. 
QEVENTY Jazz Records, good condition; stamp 
© for particulars.—Troup, Green Bank, Honi- 
ton Clyst, Exeter. 


ULLIVAN, Princess Ida Album, fibred, new, 
70s.—Lee, Cliff House, Budleigh Salterton, 
S. Devon. 


VOCALION Swing Records: Sl S2, S3, S4, S10, 
S23. S28; fibred; offers?—-Buckley, 42, Avenue 
Rise, Bushey, Herts. 
2 CHOPIN Records, fibred, pre-war cost £8. 
Offers?—Pilling, 12, Hollin Gardens, Leeds 6. 
1940 to 1943 inclusive, ‘‘Gramophone Maga- 
zine,” excepting June, 1942, 25s., or ex- 
change for 10in. Aloums.—Gardner, 8, New Road, 
Cookley, Kidderminster. 


BLACK Record-carrying Cases with files, 50 

12-inch, with lock and key, £2 2s. 0d. each. 
Tod and Verklarung Richard Strauss, 4 records, 
unused, £1 12s. 0d. New Garrard Pick-up, £2. 
Many Classical and Dance Records. S.a.e. list. 
—Box No. 4440. 























Caan. Console Gramophone (Viva-Tonal 
Grafonola Model), mahogany; perfect con- 
dition and reproduction; record storage compart- 
ment.—Offers to Box No. 8. 


(COMELETE Operas, Acoustic: Faust, 20 12in., 
H.M.V., Green; Carmen, 16 10in. Columbia, 
Brown; 50s. the lot.—Shepherd, Manse, Upwey, 
Weymouth. 


(COMPLETE OPERAS, Symphonies, over 1,000 
good orchestral and vocal records (including 
Pre-Dogs and G. & T.S.).—Harridge, 37, Fro- 
bisher Road, N.8. 


OLUMBIA No. 112 Gram., fitted new Rother- 

mel Pick-up in place of tone-arm; new spring 

fitted by makers; perfect; £10 or offers.— 
Richards, 91. London Road, Calne, Wilts. 


DELETIONS: Mozart 28th; Franck Chorale 
(Schweitzer), £1; Bax Quartet (Griller), 16s.; 
Prokofieff Concerto (Szigeti), 18s.; Planets. 
Fibred.—Stevens, 53. Downton Road, Salisbury. 
LGAR “Cello” Concerto; Mendelssohn, Calm 
’ Sea, etc.: Rite of Spring (Philadelphia); In 
the South (Elgar). Fibred. Offers?—Box No. 4435. 
MPEROR Concerto, Schnabel, Album, 40s.; 
Violin Concerto No. 3 (Mozart), Menuhin. 
24s. All fibred only.—Box No. 4341. 
TINE Mahogany Cabinet Electric Gramo- 
phone, assembled complete, turntable, auto- 
stop, pick-up, two speakers (Magnovox, 10 in.), 
beam tetrode amplifier (6-7 watt output): perfect 
tone and appearance; bargain £28.—Write 40. 
Cedar Road, Bedford. 


FOR SALE.—Swing Records by Famous Ameri- 
can Bands and others.—Thomas, ‘“ Bryn- 
caerau,”’ Lime Grove Avenue, Carmarthen. 
RENCH Course (Stéphan), Lessons 1—12, 
H.M.V. C.1353—1358 text book and key. 
Offers over 30s. Also H.M.V. Albums, 12in. and 
10in.—Tonks, 1, Richmond Avenue, Wolverhamp- 
ton. 


Hic# quality push-pull A.C. Amplifier, 7 watts, 
II 7 valves, all triodes. treble and bass tone 
control on separate chassis, no speaker, excellent 
condition, £12, purchaser collect. Would con- 
sider also selling medium wave straight tuner.— 
Calver, 109, Collingwood House, Dolphin Square, 
S.W.1. Victoria 3800 ext. Collingwood 109. 
H™’: Senior Portable Gramophone, finest ever 
made, magnificent tone, good order, beauti- 
ful condition, £8 10s., carriage paid.—H. R. Snell, 
51. Granville Road. Hillingdon, Middx. 
LINGUAPHONE Complete Language Courses in 
French and German. Offers?—Clarke, 64, 
Warwick Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
\ EDTNER’S Piano Works (DB.3003-8),. Sonata 
“ (C.3310-11), Kilfinen Songs (Husch), Dvorak’s 
Quintet (DB.2177-80), Quartet (K.1000-04), 
Mozart’s Concerto (LX.584-5), Symphony 28, 
Haydn’s Symphony 96, Strauss Don Quixote 
(LY.6087-91), Schumann's Carnaval (C.3008-10). 
Ferguson’s Sonata, Britten’s Sonnets (both 
H.M.V.) Offers or exchange for Purcell, Couperin 
Societies, Ireland’s Piano Trios, Lekeu’s Violin 
Sonata, Grieg, Delius ‘Cello Sonatas, Cambini. 
Suk Quartets; Schumann Trio, Op. 110, D’Indy 
Suite. Op. 91. Fibred.—Box No. 4405. 
MELPA. Chaliapin, Gerhardt, Rethberg, Pach- 
+ mann, Bettendorf, Kukelik, Austral, Fleta. 
etc., Deletions.—S.a.e. to Box No. 4415. 
\ ESSIAH Records, complete, £3.—Clegg, 24, 
_ The Corners, Thornton Gate, Cleveleys, 
Lancs. 
FFERS.—Garrard Automatic Record Player 
Chassis; Great C. major (Walter), 5fs.; 
Eroica (Toscanini), 50s. Also, I want: Beethoven 
Violin Sonatas (Society); ‘“‘Marriage of Figaro ’’; 
Beethoven, Brahms Violin Concertos (Kreisler or 
Telefunken), automatic preferred.—Hardy, Chi- 
chester House, Chichester Terrace, Brighton 7. 





















































COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry. with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until Sept. 30th 


WANTED 


Acoustic, Electric, Operatic Vocals, particu- 
larly Boninsegna’s ‘‘ Casta Diva,’’ Bispham’s 
“‘ Erlkonig.’”’ Caruso’s ‘‘ Flower Song’’ (1905). 
Bonci, Battistini, Old Catalogues. Cash or ex- 
change.—Spicer, 45, Morley Road, East Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex. 


Alsum for complete Columbia Rigoletto; also 
Parlophones E.11413 (E.I.A.R. Orchestra), 
E.11250 (Liszt), E.11091 (Hiisch).—Stephens, 2, 
Railway Street, Liverpool, 19. 


BAcz: Passacaglia and Fugue on Telefunken 
E.2681/2; Faulkes, ‘Alleluia’’ (Meale on 
H.M.V.).—Wilkins, 33, Alvanley Road, Liverpool, 
12. 


.4445, ‘“‘Pale Moon’; B.2540, ‘‘ Because’’; 
B.2640, *‘ Baby Feet’; B.2701, ‘‘ Souvenir ”’: 
B.3382, *‘ I'll Close My Eyes’; B.3198, ‘“‘Hawaiian 
Sandman.” All H.M.V. by Jesse Crawford.— 
Anthony, “Woodilands,”’ Riding Street. Southport. 


EETHOVEN’S 7th Symphony (Stokowski).— 
R. A. Walker, c/o G.P.O. Box 25, Barnet. 


HOPIN Funeral March Sonata _ (Cortot); 

’ Schumann Fantasie (Op.17) (Backhaus); new 
or fibred records only considered; state price.— 
Cooper, 5, Tudor Road, Liverpool, 23. 


ELECTRIC Gramophone Motor or Record 
Player, 220 volts D.C. or all mains; state 
price.—Miss Martin, 26, St. Mark’s Crescent, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. 

NIGMA Variations, conducted by Elgar; 

H.M.V. D.1154-7; good condition; good price. 
—Lytton-Sells, Dunster House, Durham. 
EXPERT Dynamic Soundbox wanted; good con- 

dition essential. Also Recordings of Busoni 
and Planté.—Box No. 4427. 
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RACHMANINOFF, Suite for Two Pianos, H.M.V. 
DB.2208-10, Warlock; Delius Serenade, C.2908; 
O'Neill, ‘‘Mary Rose’’ Music, C.1648; must be 
fibred.—Box No. 4394 


AVEL’S Introduction and Allegro (fibred.).— 
W. Clarke, Clint Lodge, St. Boswells, Rox- 
burghshire, 
ADIOGRAM, in sound condition; state par- 
ticuilars and price.—D. Trunks, 41, Chilton 
Street. Bridgwater, Somerset. 
‘““ "HE GRAMOPHONE,”’ Oct., 1943; state price. 
—Box No. 94. 


ANTED.—Messiah Recordings made 1926 

Crystal Palace Albert Hall Festivals. Also 
any C.P. Band Festival Recordings.—Carter, 
Histon Road, Cottenham, Cambs. 


J ANTED.—Any Dame Clara Butt Discs, fibred. 
—W. Eade, 8, Nizell’s Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 


W4ANTED.—Parlophone R.1212; Continental 

Records (especially French and Spanish) 
and catalogues.—Dixson, 4, Onslow Gardens 
London, N.10. , 


7 ANTED.—Columbia DX.768, DX.778, DX.858 
W DX.892. FB.1129, FB.1316, FB.1331, FB.1716. 
Biss, ca aie ee 9712, 9200. New or 

4 our price.—Mew, ‘“ Roth A? 
Heath, Nr. Sandown, I.0.W. eunaciend — 
Vy 7 ANTED.—H.M.V. B.2458 (Turandot Valente) 

preferably new from déaler.—Guy Craw- 


shaw, ‘*‘ Locksley,’ Oakhurst Av 
Barnet, Herts. ee 


W ANTED.—Fibred Copies in good condition 
Bloch Quintet, Three Cornered Hat, Sibelius 





























Violin Concerto, Chausson Symphony i’ 
‘‘ Othello,” complete. For * +f a ge | 
Home, complete ‘‘ Pagliacci,’ Gigli-Pacetti.— 


State prices, condition, to Box No. 4361. 


7 ANTED.—First Wolf Album; state conditi 
W and price.—Box No. 4403. — 


\ 7 ANTED urgently.—Edna Thornton singing 

Entreat me not to leave thee” (03180) 
and Augus Macdonald (03265 ).—Golding 137, 
Davyhulme Road, Davyhulme, Manchester. ‘ 


y JANTED, in good condition, for church > 
. use 
any Records of Church Bells, especially 
H.M.V. C.2098 and Columbi ~-Sharples, 77. 
Church Street, Blackpool. nN Yh 
8 _ OFFERED Geraldo’s ‘“‘ Tophat ” 
Decca K.802.—Clarke, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


12)- PER DISC offered for Schnabel Lieder 














Selection, 
64, Warwick Park, 











Records, DB.1834, 1835, ; 

DA.1294; fibred.—Box No. 4405, on oo 
-_ 

16 PER RECORD offered Ibert “ Don 


Quichotte  (Chaliapine), Debus 
’ Sy ‘Cello 
Sonata. H.M.V. Albums, R.V.W. or Davey Record 
a Units.—34, Coneydale, Welwyn Garden 
vf 6 PER RECORD offered Decca F.5007, F.5107 
F.5190 (Kalua Hawaiian Players), F.5260. 
F.5567 (Moana  Serenaders), H.M.V. 'BD.5288 
(Kolsiana’s Islanders), Col. 'DB.369 (Honolulu 
avers), MR.79 (Sol Hoopii Trio), MR.96 (King 
1198 (linweian ne ae Serenaders), Bruns 
ee ub). 3 
wood Road, Glasgow, 8.3. a oo: a 














FANTASIE a la Hongroise (Schubert), Artur 
and Karl Schnabel; fibred.—Boston, Three 
Roods, Clandon, Surrey 


FOREIGN Records, especially Anthologie 
Sonore. Acoustic Piano Records.—36, ‘‘Red- 
cliffe,”” Old Brompton Road S.W.5. 





TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—wi 
a minimum charge of six shillings. apt 
— Pn ag — will be charged for 
s e letters and singl i 
counted as words. oo oe 








FRANCE, Quintet, Quartet; Elgar, In the 
South: Schumann ‘Cello Concerto; Brahms 
Sextet; Tchaikowsky Trio; Quilter 
(Raphael); Respighi, The Birds; D’Indy Sym- 
hony.—Appleton, 29, Dudley Walk, Wolver- 
ampton. 





Geer Records wanted, Symphonies, Concertos, 
Instrumental, Vocal; Society issues.—Box 
No. 4401. 
.M.V.’s, DB944, DB.1144, DB.1471, fibred.— 
L. Poole, Chamber’s Farm, Marden, Kent. 
ISZT’S Faust Symphony, fibred. H.M.V. 
Hypersensitive Pick-up.—Lawrence, 48, Ten- 
nyson Avenue, Scarborough. 


ARLOPHONE E.4101, ‘Bonnie Earl of Moray,” 
new or second hand; fibred.—_Box No. 4260. 


ICK-UP wanted, Rothermel Brush Piezo 
Electric de Luxe; state price and condition. 
—Box No. 600. 


PF “CE IGOR Deletions and Foreigns: H.M.V. 
:. 3.1204; Parlo. 9389 or H.M.V. EJ.609; Col. 
D.15012; Odeon 123002 and 188003. State condai- 
tion, price.—BM/MCSF, London. W.C 1. 




















RIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 


prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 
ACHMANINOFF, ‘Isle of the Dead” and 
Second Symphony, also Liszt Rhapsodie, 
Espagnole by Simon Barer, preferably fibred 
played. Cash or exchange from large collec- 
tion.—Write, Clancy, 7, Carisbrooke Court, Wey- 
mouth Street, London, W.1. 
GILVESTER Strict Dancing Time Records, as 
new; years 1943-1944.—Box No. 4259. 











A FEW new 3-valve Amplifying Chassis for 
Sale. Designed to give quality and volume 
equal to the average Radiogram. Complete with 
matched Speaker. A.C./D.C. Model, £8 10s.: 
A.C. Model, £10 10s.—K. H:. Ede, '“ Eureka.” 
Surrey Gardens. Effingham, Surrey. : 
ALLAN'S Gramophone Library, ahi 
_ Gl ) , gh-class 
Subscription Libary; 3,500 ; 
service.—Stamp to Box. No. 42. secdeauens 
ONOMARK Service, permanent London 
= Address. Letters redirected. Confidential. 
Pe Royal patronage.—Write BM/MONO6K. 








W.C. 
MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur, 
+ chase ‘large or small Collections of fibred 


Records.—Send particulars to 
Manchester 3. — 


NEEDLE Sharpeners.—New improved Universal 
ene ee —— _, available, 9s. 6d. 
; including postage an acking.—Ch ‘ 
Perritt, Ltd., 242 Freeman Street, ——- 
g on Collections wh sens 4 for Cash.— 
ighest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange 
Ltd.. 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Av ‘ 
Temple Bar 3007. ae ae 
QYKES (Music), Ltd.. are des.rous of purchas- 
~ ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds, 

















i 
MISCELLANEOUS 


QIMPLE Instructions for improving Acoustic 
‘“ Gramophones. A new method. ls. 3d. post 
free—Rev. L. D. Griffith, F.R.S.A., Tunstead 
Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, Lancs. 
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KEEP IN TOUCH 


** EXPERT ” 


WAR TIME SERVICE 
ACOUSTIC SOUND BOXES —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
PIOK U —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS —Adjusted—Repaired 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS —Repaired—Adjusted 
EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 


Famous the World Over 


“‘INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 














A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used | 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains | 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 




















ENCYCLOPEDIA OF _ 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for musie lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


$3.95 to 
The Gramophone Shop 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
TH E We give the best cashand exchange prices. 

Consult us —. aye —_ libraries or 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


MO vnact 
OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 











SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 

















THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. 
We cater for the collector of rare and unusual discs, cylinders, souvenirs, etc., 
etc. We give the best prices for Rarities, deletions, etc., especially Operatic 
-— Concert Vocalists on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, Odeon, etc. Write or 
call. 
Phone: GER. 8589 




















The 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE 
OFFERS 


Electric Gramophones 
for High Fidelity 
Reproduction of 

Gramophone Records. 








We have a limited 
number of Instru- 
ments available, 
ranging in price from 
£35 to £75. 


Also in Stock 
Several Excellent 
Acoustic Gramo- 
phones at prices 

from £10 10s. to £20. 


NO Lists Available. 
CALLERS Only. 





CALL or PHONE TEMple Bar 3007 


Te GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


(four doors East of Cambridge Circus) 
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——_——, FINE RECORDINGS OF 









































POPULAR MUSIC 

















VOCAL ORCHESTRAL 


Your tiny hand is Frozen. “La Bohéme™ C3030 Swan Lake—Ballet Suite. Tchaikovsky C 2619-20 
Flower Song. “Carmen” 7 . ‘ JOHN BARBIROLLI and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
WEBSTER BOOTH » 

In the Gloaming; The Lost Chord C3001 Fingal’s Cave (Hebrides) Overture DB 2100 

(arr. Doris Arnold) ° « * ‘ é Mendelssohn - - - ° ° 

KENTUCKY MINSTRELS SIR ADRIAN BOULT and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 

Hear my Prayer. Mendelssohn - - 5 , ai aes = 
Oh, for the wings of a Dove. Mendelssohn C 1329 a aa aomeadl me — ‘} C 2812 


REESE SAPOSN and Cenple Chunk Cheir ARTHUR FIEDLER and Boston Promenade Orchestra 


I'll walk beside You - - - -\ DA 1718 
Star of the County Down - - = -/f Casse-Noisette (Nutcracker) on.) C2922-4 
JOHN McCORMACK Mae « «+ « «= on 


indian Love Call - . . F ‘Lea 937 EUGENE GOOSSENS and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
-J wii 


Ah! Sweet mystery of Life - - 


i > « 9 
JEANETTE MacDONALD and NELSON EDDY Peer Gynt Suite No. 1. Grieg C 2933-4 


EUGENE GOOSSENS and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Will you Remember - - : i DA 1559 


Farewell to Dreams = - é My Country (Ma Vlast). Smetana — 
JEANETTE MacDONALD and NELSON EDDY (Parts 1 to 3) Moldau - - - 


(Parts 4 to 6) From Bohemia’s bc 2979-81 
Meadows and Forests. - - « 
INSTRUMENTAL RAFAEL KUBELIK and Czech Phitharmonic Orchestra 


Symphonic Variations. Franck . - (€3237-8 





MYRA HESS and City of Birmingham Orchestra Hungerion Rhapesdy No.2 Lict- - DB 3006 
(Cond. Cameron) STOKOWSKI and Philadelphia Orchestra 
+ + oad maa Minor DB 5988-91 Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. Bach - DB 2572 
. HOROWITZ and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra STOKOWSKI and Philadelph'a Orchestra 
(Cond. Toscanini) 
Piano Concerto in A Minor. Grieg - C3264-7 Slavonic Dances Nos. 1 and 2. Dvorak - C 2825 
MOISEIWITSCH and the Hallé Orchestra VACLAV TALICH and Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Cond. Heward) Moto Perpetuo. Paganini - < HS DB 3858 
Nocturne in D Flat, No. 8; Berceuse. Chopin C 3308 Scherzo (Quartet in F). Beethoven- - . 
SOLOMON TOSCANINI and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 








L_HIS MASTERS VOICE _| 


“His Master's Voice” 
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